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^ L'^oignement des pays r^pare en quelque sorte la trop grande 
proximity des temps.'' — Racinb, Preface to ** Bajaset,** 

May we not change these words and say 
that an excursion into past ages has some- 
what of the charm of foreign travel ? We 
meet with men and women whose thoughts 
and modes of life were very different to 
ours, yet we often feel drawn towards them 
by a strong bond of sympathy. In this 
little story I have tried to draw a picture of 
a dark and distant time, and can only hope 
the characters may not be altogether devoid 
of interest. 

Perhaps some young reader will ask where 
the true history of those days is to be found ? 
I answer. Go to Gibbon and to D^wcv "^^- 
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man ; read Amddee Thierry's delightful 
histories, "Attila et ses Successeurs/' and 
"E^cits de THistoire Eomaiue au V® Sifecle;" 
in them you will learn of Bishop Ulphilas 
and St. Severin. Should you wish to 
know still more about the early monks, go 
to one of themselves — study Bade ! He 
will teach you far more than any modern 
historian of the life and work of those who, 
both from lona and Eome, brought the 
light of Christianity to our Saxon fore- 
fathers. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE NORTH SEA. 

It was a stonny night on the North Sea ; 
a frail bark battled with the waves. The 
crew were brave men, now returning home 
to the land of the Angles, laden with the 
spoil of Britain. Some had spent but a few 
weeks in the island, others had lived there 
for years, and could tell of fierce struggles 
with the natives, in which many of their 
comrades had fallen. The little orphan, 
Frida, was on board, a blue-eyed child of 
ten years old, who nestled close to her elder 
companion and handmaiden, Kathleen. This 
girl had served Frida and her mother for 
three years ; she had been bought as a slave 
in the market at Caer Lundene, and at first 
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had fetched w9od and carried water on the 
Kentish farm, until her mistress had found 
she was fit for higher work, and her own 
health failing, had been glad Kathleen should 
make the mead, bake the bread, and roast 
the meat. When her master was slain, 
Kathleen had helped to prepare the funeral 
feast, and a few weeks later had tended her 
dying mistress in her last illness. To her 
Frida turned in her first terrible outburst of 
grief. The child had no relative but an 
uncle, Cuthwine, who had come from' Ger- 
many a few days before her father's dead 
body was brought home. He took posses- 
sion of the house, sold the horses, cows, and 
sheep, and told Frida she must be ready in 
three days to sail with him over the sea. 
She cried bitterly, but he strove roughly to 
comfort her; he also desired Kathleen to 
prepare warm clothing and provisions for the 
voyage, and told her she was to accompany 
her young mistress. In silence the slave 
girl obeyed, and toiled from early morning 
until late at night. She only rested for a 
few minutes to watch the setting sun, wish- 
ing it would carry her off to her own 
western home. Frida heard her deep-drawn 
sigh, and came to join in a suppliant prayer 
to the bright orb ; but Kathleen turned from 
her with impatience, almost anger, and set 
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to work with redoubled vigour at her house- 
hold tasks. 

On the third day aU was ready, and the 
captain praised Kathleen's goodly store of 
cakes; he saw to the comfort of the two 
children, and placed them in the warmest 
comer of his ship. Here Frida gave way to 
a new and fierce outburst of grief, but it did 
not last long ; she soon watched the spark- 
ling waves with glee, and told Kathleen 
tales of her earlier voyage on the same ocean. 
They chatted gaily, amusing one another 
with stories of dragons, dwarfs, and mer- 
maids. So the first part of the voyage 
passed pleasantly, although Frida was often 
wilful; she scolded Kathleen because the 
cakes were burnt, picked the daintiest pieces 
of meat for herself, and even threw to the 
fishes better morsels than those she deigned 
to give her slave. 

Kathleen would not complain, but when 
the meal was over, sat with her hands folded, 
hardly answering yes or no, until Frida 
could bear the silence no longer, and throw- 
ing her arms around her companion's neck, 
promised never to be cross again, if only she 
would talk and sing to her. At these words 
Kathleen threw ofi" her sullen humour ; first 
she tried a merry Saxon song ; Frida laughed 
and clapped her hands, when suddenly ti^a 
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air changed to a plaintive melody, and even 
the sailors paused to listen to the unknown 
words of that weird song. Frida sat en- 
tranced, until her tired head dropped on 
her friend's lap, and Kathleen's last notes 
died away in a soft lullaby. 

They both slept calmly until wakened by 
a loud peal of thunder, when they saw the 
forked lightning flashing across the sky, and 
felt the vessel tossing about on the waves. 
A cry of terror escaped from Kathleen as 
she made the sign of the cross, and Frida 
clutched her companion's hand, while she 
called for aid upon Thor and the spirit of 
her father. They were wet and cold, but 
they clasped each other tightly, and both 
tried to be brave. During the dark hours 
perhaps Frida showed least signs of fear ; 
even when the waves swept over the vessel, 
and for a moment Kathleen's cries were loud 
and piercing, she was quiet, and only mut- 
tered below her breath, *^ Father, I am not 
a coward, I am not afraid." 

The gale lessened in the morning, and 
when the sun shone out brightly, Frida's 
self-control gave way at last. Tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, she turned to her com- 
panion and said, ^*I did not behave as a 
coward, did I ? I remember when I was on 
the sea long ago, and we had a storm like 
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the one last night, my father told me I must 
not scream ; he would not have a coward for 
his daughter ; and when I was good, he took 
me in his arms ; he kissed me, and caQed me 
his brave Frida. Oh, how I wish, I wish he 
would do so now ! " 

Kathleen soothed her as best she could, 
and persuaded her to try and sleep while 
she went to help with the morning meal. 
Some of the provisions had been swept away, 
and others injured by the salt water, but 
Kathleen dried the cakes and poured out 
mead for the sailors. Frida's breakfast was 
prepared with care, and that morning she 
pressed Kathleen to partake of the daintiest 
morsels. 

The rest of the voyage was prosperous. 
The storm was over, but a fresh breeze blew 
from the west, and before long the ship had 
cast anchor at the mouth of the Elbe. Cuth- 
wine despatched a messenger to the village 
of which his father wa? chief, desiring 
waggons to be sent to carry home the booty. 
He gave the men their share ; told Frida to 
be of good heart, she would soon arrive at 
his home, and find merry playmates in his 
daughters. ^* I wish they could bake as you 
do," he added, turning to Kathleen. 

The waggons came in the evening, and on 
them were piled swords and shields, gold 
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and silver ornaments, and many articles of 
Eoman manufacture, which had been brought 
from Britain. Hay was thrown in, and on 
it Kathleen and Frida were seated. It was 
a cold night journey, but next morning they 
arrived at the village, and saw Cuthwine's 
wife, Uta, standing at the door of her hut. 
After saying a few words to her husband, she 
looked greedily at the ornaments, fastened a 
necklace round her throat, chose a bracelet 
for each of her daughters, and two for her- 
self, before she turned to greet her niece. 
Her welcome to Frida was cold, but she led 
both children into the hut, and gave them 
milk and cheese with their cakes of barley. 

Cuthwine's breakfast was more sumptuous. 
At the head of a long table sat the old chief, 
Osric, and on each side Cuthwine and the 
companions of his voyage, with the chief 
men of the village. The women served 
them with ale and mead ; huge joints of 
beef and horseflesh were carried round, some 
boiled, some roast, and a few — which the 
strong men loved best — raw, as they had 
been cut from the animal. It was a noisy 
party ; the sailors told of their adventures, 
praised the distant island of Britain with 
its fertile soil, and talked with contempt of 
the natives. 

" They fear even the light-armed Picts," 
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said one bold fellow, " and now they are no 
longer protected by Eoman legions, will fall 
an easy prey to our good swords. Their 
land is richer than ours, and for my own 
part, I would gladly win there a goodly in- 
heritance for our sons." 

" And it may be a place of refuge for 
ourselves," replied an old man. " Have you 
heard/' he continued, turning to Cuthwine, 
" of those hordes who threaten us from the 
south, and have driven many of our bre- 
thren northwards ? Horrible-looking men 1 
They pay no homage to the gods of the 
Valhalla, and their words none can under- 
stand. Our Earl has appointed a great day 
at the full moon, when all the Angles shall 
meet in the sacred wood. The chiefs will 
agree upon the order of battle, and the 
priest of Woden will be there to offer the 
sacrifice and bless our arms." 

" At the full moon ! " said Cuthwine. 
" There are yet five days. The smith must 
repair the armour we have brought from 
Britain, and polish our own good swords ; 
I trust they will not fail us against these 
new foes." 

, '* That they will not, my son," cried 
Osric, "and glad am I to see these brave 
warriors around me once more. But to 
martial deeds martial music belongs; who 
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among you will sing of the feats done in 
Britain ? '' 

"We have brought with us, too, a new 
form of lyre, and I think you, Modred, have 
tried a few notes on it." 

" Nay, my skill is not great ; but the 
maiden you carried here, is she not one of 
the natives ? She no doubt can bring forth 
sweet sounds from the instrument." 

" Let her come, by all means ; we re- 
member how her voice rang through the 
ship the night before the storm." 
^ Kathleen was summoned, and Osric called 
for a song to welcome brave warriors home. 
She stood timidly, with the lyre in her 
hand, as she sang slowly a few Saxon words 
of welcome, but the applause of the guests 
gave her courage. Soon the words poured 
forth in her native language to an air that 
began soft and low, but grew louder and 
fiercer, like the neighing of war-horses and 
the clashing of weapons, until the song 
ended with a terrible wail, as though a 
chieftain had fallen on the field of battle. 

Exhausted by her efforts, Kathleen gave 
up the lyre and returned to Uta, who 
received her with a scowl. She did not 
approve of the applause Kathleen had won 
by her singing, and gave her to understand 
that to wash dishes was more fitting em- 
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ployment for a slave. Wearily Kathleen 
set about her household tasks ; she was 
thankful when night at last closed in, and 
she crept to rest under the same rug with 
Frida. 

Uta was a hard taskmistress. Her own 
daughters, Emma and Elgiva, often grumbled 
at the work imposed upon them, and strove 
now to throw a large portion of their bur- 
dens upon Kathleen. Frida hated sitting 
for hours twirling a distaff, and often made 
feeding the poultry an excuse to linger a 
little while in the open air, but her aunt 
always called her rudely back, and once 
struck the child a blow which brought hot 
tears of indignation to her eyes. Kathleen's 
lot was yet harder; she was a slave and 
must do the roughest work; but no one 
could ply the needle as skilfully as she 
could, so she must mend and make the 
linen tunics, and Uta even asked for her 
help in sewing the iron rings on Cuthwine's 
leather cuirass. It was Kathleen's fault if 
the dog stole the meat, and if Emma or 
Elgiva burnt the cakes she was scolded, 
sometimes even beaten. No wonder her step 
lost its lightness ; she had no heart to sing 
now, and was impatient when Frida came 
for help or comfort in her smaller troubles. 

At the full moon the men marck^^ 't^^ 
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the solemn assembly in the sacred wood- 
Cows and sheep were sacrificed, and the 
priest declared that the omens foretold " a 
great battle, and victory to brave men." 
It was resolved no longer to await their 
dreaded foes, but to advance and attack 
them. The warriors were marshalled under 
their chiefs, and a youth who had visited 
the hostile encampment as a spy was 
appointed to act as guide. The march of 
the Angles was undisturbed for two days, 
but on the second night they were suddenly 
assailed by a shower of arrows. Many were 
wounded, and Osric was slain ; his followers 
rushed forward to avenge his death, but 
the enemy had already fled, and although 
the distant sound of horses* hoofs was heard, 
it was impossible to follow them in the 
darkness. Morning light, however, showed 
the host of the Huns encamped behind their 
waggons. Furious at the loss they had sus- 
tained during the night, the German war- 
riors rushed to the assault ; another shower 
of arrows made them waver, but only for a 
moment ; they encountered bravely the 
shock of the Hunnish horsemen, and the 
battle was long and desperate. In the end 
the Angles were repulsed, their Earl was 
slain, and they had to withdraw, leaving 
the dead on the field. 
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At the hour of midnight a council as- 
sembled to deliberate by what means they 
could recover the bodies of the slain. To 
carry them off by force was impossible, and 
the Angles shuddered at the thought that 
their Earl's skull might be used as a drink- 
ing - cup by the conquerors. Kansom ap- 
peared to be the only mode of avoiding 
this shame, and Cuthwine and his com- 
panions freely offered to part with the gold 
they had acquired in Britain. A youth, 
who knew a few words of the language of 
the Huns, was sent to ask for a truce, and 
to propose that on the third day the chiefs 
should meet and arrange the terms of peace. 
He was given a few gold and silver orna- 
ments as an earnest of the ransom the 
Angles were willing to pay if they re- 
ceived back their dead. The Huns agreed 
to the truce, but retained the messenger as 
a hostage. 

Meanwhile a horseman had been sent to 
Uta to tell her of the sad events which had 
occurred, and to desire that a waggon with 
the best part of the booty from Britain 
should be sent to the place where the 
Angles were encamped. Uta's indigna- 
tion was great when she heard that the 
Angles had been vanquished, and were to 
pay ransom to the Huns. She dec\a.\i^^ 
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she would go with the waggon herself, and 
desired Frida and Kathleen to accompany 
her, while she told Emma and Elgiva to 
attend to the household until her return. 
During the journey she was kinder than 
usual to Frida, and even Kathleen had not 
to complain of her severity, so that the girl 
wondered what could be the meaning of this 
change in Uta's behaviour. 

Cuthwine was astonished to see his wife 
arrive with Frida and Kathleen ; but sending 
them to prepare supper, Uta took her hus- 
band aside, and held with him a long and 
anxious consultation. When it was over, 
Uta's face wore an expression of triumph, 
while Cuthwine appeared weary and dis- 
pirited. He hardly spoke to Frida or 
Kathleen, but ate his supper in silence and 
afterwards walked away from the waggon. 
Kathleen observed him with her quick eyes ; 
she saw his step was slow and hesitating, 
and that it was long before he reached a 
rock, below which a group of men were 
seated. Uta also watched her husband 
closely, but when he had joined the as- 
sembled chiefs, she bade Kathleen attend to 
her work, and clear away the remnants of 
the meal. She would not allow Frida to 
help, but calling the child, showed her a 
Ibeautiful necklace and pair of bracelets, 
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and told her a high festival would be held 
next day, and she must be adorned in a 
manner befitting Cuthwine's niece. Frida 
was delighted with the ornaments, and 
whispered the good news to her com- 
panion when they lay down to sleep 
together. Kathleen shook her head, mut- 
tering that she did not like Uta's new- 
bom kindness. 

" What do you mean ? " said Frida. " Why 
should I not wear the beautiful ornaments ? 
What harm can they do me ? Perhaps you 
think they would look better on your neck 
and arms ; or are you angry because you 
had to wash the plates alone this evening ? 
Have you forgotten you are my slave ? " 

** It is not likely when you remind me of 
it so often. But, hush 1 here comes your 
aunt ; do not let her hear us talking." 

Next morning Uta waked both children 
early. She dressed Frida in an embroi- 
dered tunic, and loaded her with necklace, 
ear-rings, bracelets, and anklets. The child's 
eyes sparkled with joy, but Kathleen was 
sad and downcast ; she only brightened for 
a moment when Uta told her she must 
attend Frida to the place of meeting. 

'* If we can but remain together," she 
whispered. " Frida ! I fear some evil hangs 
over you. Why does your uncle kae^ ^CkCii\ 
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"Why did your aunt bring us here, and leav« 
her own daughters at home ? " 

Frida laughed at these fears as she jumpec 
gaily into the waggon beside her aunt, whili 
Kalideen sat down at their feet. The; 
drove towards the field where the battl 
had been fought. Uta left them before the; 
arrived at the place where the leaders 01 
both sides were already asaembled in lou' 
debate. The gestures of the Huns wei 
fierce, and their voices sounded harsh an 
angry, as though by Bcretaning they coul 
make the Angles understand the meanin 
of their words. "When, however, the waf 
gon came in sight, they looked at it wit 
greedy eyes, and instantly the bargain wi 
struck. The Huns resigned all claim to tl 
dead ; the Angles received back the body ■ 
their Earl, but left behind them a ranso 
in gold and silver, and the waggon whe 
Fnda and Kathleen were seated. "Whi 
she found she waa deserted, Frida gave 
ternble shriek and tried to escape, but 
dark-faced man forced her roughly ba 
mto the waggon, and harnessing his 01 
U\ H '*' ^""^^ '^P'*^^ towards the car 
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CHAPTER II. 

WANDERINGS WITH THE HUNS. 

Fridays horror and indignation were great 
when she discovered that she had been 
given up as a slave to the Huns. She was 
Lipped of her embroidered tunic and oma- 
ments as soon as she arrived at their camp, 
and was packed, with Kathleen, into the 
comer of a dirty waggon. An old woman 
had them in charge; she tied their feet 
together, and silenced Fridays cries with 
blows, until the child fell back into her 
companion's arms, and Kathleen feared she 
would never open her eyes again. The 
woman seemed alarmed at what she had 
done ; she cut the cords quickly, brought 
cold water, and aided Kathleen's efforts to 
restore life. Slowly Frida recovered from 
her stupor ; she looked piteously into Kath- 
leen's face, then sank into a doze, and passed 
the night in a half-unconscious state. Kath- 
leen watched over her, and her own eyes 
never closed, as she listened to the u^roax 
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around them. The Huns were preparing to 
break up their encampment ; there was a 
confused noise of the tramping of horses 
and the lowing of cattle, while men called 
to one another in harsh tones, of which she 
could not understand one word. Before 
daybreak the march had beffun. Kathleen 
sai before and behind them a long train of 
waggons filled with women and children; 
the boys drove the cattle, while the men 
scoured the country on their fleet horses. 
The old woman still sat beside them. Kath- 
leen shuddered as she looked at her forbid- 
ding features, and recalled the stories she 
had heard of witches and ogres. She fancied 
she saw a knife gleaming at her side, and 
had almost persuaded herself that she and 
Frida were reserved as choice meats for some 
feast of the Huns. A strange apathy crept 
over Kathleen ; she hardly felt hunger or 
cold, only a dreary sense of loneliness, a 
hopeless wish that all were ended. But as 
she bent over Frida, she suddenly recalled 
the time when she had lain a much younger 
child in her mother's lap. Tears fell from 
her eyes, and she strove to repeat a prayer 
she had learnt in those old days. Now the 
sun rose brightly in the east. Frida waked 
from her stupor, and drank a little milk, but 
refused the bread the old woman offered her. 
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She was bruised and sore, but too listless 
even to complain to Kathleen. 

About midday a halt was made. Kath- 
leen had watched her new mistress, and she 
began to hope that perhaps her lot among 
the Huns might not be much worse than 
among the Angles. She aUghted from the 
waggon, helped to unyoke the oxen, and at 
a sign from her mistress followed her with 
two pails to milk the cows. This was not 
entirely new occupation to Kathleen, yet at 
first she was afraid of the fierce beasts ; but 
she saw how quietly they stood when the 
old woman was at their head, and although 
her hands trembled, she filled both paUs, 
and received a grunt of approbation from 
the Hun. She was next called upon to 
gather dry grass and sticks to light a fire, 
and expected to have to try her skill in 
cookery, but this was not needed ; raw flesh 
was here the prevailing food, some of it, 
indeed, half baked by being carried for days 
on a horse's back. Kathleen and Frida 
turned with disgust from the por^n offered 
to them ; fortunately they had an ample 
supply of milk, but grain of any kind 
seemed scarce, and a cake of rye or barley 
was a delicacy sparingly given to the slaves. 

They did not remain long at this encamp- 
ment ; the Huns were pressing rapidly for- 
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ward, for they had already passed over the 
same ground, so that the pasture was eaten 
up, and the chance of booty smalL In a 
few weeks, however, they came to richer 
lands, and here the tribe stayed longer. 
They found the villages almost deserted ; 
most of the inhabitants had fled from before 
them, and any who remained were made 
slaves. The Huns destroyed the cornfields 
and feasted on the cattle, and when every- 
thing was consumed, they moved on. 
Months passed in these wanderings. Some- 
times there were bloody encounters, and 
woe to the captives when a chief fell. 
Elathleen shuddered the first time she saw 
human victims slain over the grave of a 
Hun. Her old dread of ogres revived, and 
she found it hard to hide her fears from 
Frida. 

While the child was still ill from the 
effects of the blows she had received, Kath- 
leen had watched over her with the most 
tender care ; she had often given her a large 
share of her own milk, and if she could 
beg a little rye to bake a cake for Frida, 
she was content to go without any herself. 
Her lap was Frida's pillow, where the latter 
lay listening to her friend humming a soft 
air, or clung to her in terror if the scarred 
face of a Hun appeared above the waggon. 
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Kathleen's first care, when they arrived 
at a halting-place, was to wrap her charge 
warmly in a sheepskin. She then set 
about her own tasks, and the activity she 
displayed was rewarded by many small 
favours. In a short time she picked up a 
few words of the language of the Huns, and 
was able to understand the commands of 
her mistress, Sarolt, with whom she soon 
became a favourite. This woman had been 
terrified by the effect of her passionate 
blows on Frida ; she knew her son intended 
these girls as a present to the great king, 
Attila, and was charmed with the skill 
shown by Kathleen. Never had she tasted 
such butter and cheese ; she liked, too, the 
roasted meat, and pronoimced excellent the 
cakes baked by her slave. 

When Frida had recovered firom her ill- 
ness she was called upon to take part in 
these tasks. Kathleen helped her, and was 
kind as an elder sister might be ; she acted 
as interpreter, shielded Frida from Sarcitis 
evil temper, and came to her aid if the work 
imposed was beyond her strength ; but she 
would no longer submit to her as mistress, 
and scouted the idea that Frida's hands 
were more delicate than her own. The 
child felt bitterly her altered position. 
Once when Kathleen had imposed S^yo\^'^ 
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commands as a law from which there was 
no appeal, Frida burst into loud complaints, 
and, pointing with a scornful finger towards 
the old Hun, demanded if it were fitting 
a chieftain's daughter should serve such 
as she. 

" Hush ! " said Kathleen ; " you have not 
yet learnt that a slave has no choice but to 
obey ; and, for my own part, I had as lief 
serve a Hun as an Angle." 

Frida's eyes flashed with anger at the 
comparison between her countrywomen and 
the filthy Huns, when Kathleen, raising her 
garment, pointed to the marks of blows, not 
only from Uta, but from Fridays mother. 
The child was silent for a moment ; then 
she began to sob violently, crying out that 
her companion was wicked and unkind, 
until Kathleen's heart smote her, and throw- 
ing her arms round Fridays neck, she said, 
*^ My darling I I should not vex you thus. 
I have not forgotten how you saved me 
from many a flogging in the old time in 
Kent. I know how hard it is to be a slave. 
But now, wipe away your tears; we have 
much to do to-night, for the tribe will 
march at daybreak to-morrow. When we 
are in the waggon I will tell you a dream 
I have had — a hope that is strong in mv 
mind." & ^ 
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Next day, while Sarolt was sleeping, 
Frida reminded her friend of this promise, 
and after a moment's hesitation, Kathleen 
kissed her and said, '' Frida, you and I are 
now alone in the world ; we are both slaves ; 
we have no one else to love I Ah I let us 
keep close together, let us help one another. 
You feel it hard to serve the Huns, and 
wish you were back in your home in 
Britain. My thoughts follow the western 
sun yet farther to my own dear land of 
Erin. There was a time when I too had 
slaves to serve me, and my father had many 
followers at his back. With ten ships we 
crossed the sea to the northern shores of 
Britain, where we found kindred tribes of 
Scots. With them we marched to the 
south ; many victories were gained, but at 
last the enemies gathered a vast host ; our 
warriors went out to fight them, and left us 
women and children behind. They deemed 
us safe; but alas ! one night strange men 
stole into the fort, killed the feeble guard, 
and carried us off as slaves. I cannot talk 
of that terrible journey ; my mother died in 
the first night. I fell to the share of a 
soldier who sold me in a northern market. 
I knew nothing of your language, and 
heavy blows taught me the words. Yet I 
learnt to do many things, imtil it was 
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thought I would fetch a good price, and my 
master needed a new horse. A trader car- 
ried me southwards ; your father fancied 
my looks when he saw me at Caer Lun- 
dene, and brought me to you. I had found 
that tears were useless ; beatings followed 
neglected work, and no one pitied the woes 
of a slave. It was best to wear a cheerful 
face, and do the tasks appointed me. Yet 
I was sad and lonely. I often wept for my 
mother ; I tried to remember the hymns 
she had taught me about the great Father 
in heaven, and His Son, who was once a 
little child upon earth. He went about 
healing sick people, and, Frida, when you 
were hurt, I wished He would meet us ; I 
think He would have made you quite well 
again. I cannot remember all she told me 
about Him ; I know He was put to death by 
wicked men. But, Frida, two nights ago 
I saw my mother 1 She was dressed in 
dazzling white, and was more beautiful than 
I had ever seen her. She spoke to me of a 
bright land in the East, where He had lived, 
and of a glorious city, with gates of gold 
and pearl. I asked her if we were going 
there, and she answered yes, but the way 
might be long and dreary ; only, she added, 
I must not lose heart, for my mother lored 
Dae yet, and would watch over me day and 
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night. Frida ! it is all true. Do you not 
see we are driving towards the rising sun ? 
His bright beams are shining upon us." 

Frida turned her eyes where Kathleen 
pointed, and both watched the sun as he 
rose behind a dark bank of cloud and shed 
a ruddy light over the plain. 

After this day the two were drawn more 
closely together. Kathleen no longer in- 
dulged in fits of silence; her reserve was 
gone, and she talked freely of her past life. 
She imparted to Frida her own skill in 
household work, and taught her the mean- 
ing of the uncouth words of the Huns. 
Kathleen was patient even when her compa- 
nion was wilful, and the child repaid her 
with warm affection. One niglit Frida 
clasped her arms round her friend's neck, 
and prayed that henceforward they might 
be sisters to one another. " I will try not 
to vex you, Kathleen," she added ; *^ I will 
learn not to make faces at Sarolt ; but oh, 
she is hideous I Now, you do not mean to 
tell me you ever thought the Angles as ugly 
as these Huns, with their flat noses, crooked 
eyes, the two or three hairs they call a beard, 
and their gashed faces. How they cut and 
wound themselves, as if they were not hor- 
rible enough by nature 1 " 

Kathleen laughed, owned that the Huns 
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were a brood of monsters, and that their 
piercing shrieks had often scared her. '^ Yet 
we must serve them/' she said, " and Sarolt 
is not often cruel. She gives us enough to 
eat, and with this we must now be content ; 
but perhaps ere long we shall saU over the 
sea to that blessed land of which I have told 
you, and taste of its precious fruits. We 
shall no longer be slaves, but will meet there 
holy men who will teach us all I have for- 
gotten. They will make you a Christian, 
and we will enter into the sacred city." 

" Not I," interrupted Frida, her eyes 
flashing with anger ; " I wUl never forsake 
the gods of the Valhalla to be a Chris- 
tian, like the Britons — poor, mean-spirited 
wretches ! No, Kathleen ; if this land be 
indeed as glorious as you say, it will not 
long remain hidden from our warriors. 
What a joyful sight it would be to watch 
the ships of the Angles drawing near to the 
shore ! How quickly they would drive all 
their foes before them I Christians never 
can fight." 

**Can they not?" exclaimed Kathleen; 
*' I have seen them put Saxons and Angles 
to rout, and in the end they must prevail ! 
Nay, child, you do not know what you are 
saying. None who worship Woden or Thor 
can enter that blessed land." 
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" Then I will never go there," replied 
Frida, as she turned her back on Kathleen, 
•muttering angry words until she fell asleep. 

In the morning the two friends made 
peace ; but the quarrel was sometimes re- 
newed, for Frida was quick to take offence 
at whatever touched the honour of her race. 
As months passed away Kathleen's hopes 
of the promised land became fainter. She 
grew weary of the endless forests of pine, 
and at one time feared the journey had 
come to an end. During the winter months 
the tribe encamped in a valley near the 
source of the Elbe. Trees were cut down 
and huts erected by some, while others still 
used their waggons as a shelter. Sarolt did 
not allow Kathleen and Frida to mix with 
the other slaves, and they thus escaped the 
hardest tasks ; yet the work she imposed 
upon them was often too much for their 
strength. The food also was bad ; it was 
long since the tribe had found fields of rye 
or barley to plunder, and when the ground 
was covered with snow many of the cows 
were killed. The Huns feasted on their 
flesh, but milk ran short. Kathleen once 
more gave her portion to Frida, and many 
a time she did double work that the child 
might not be weary. 

In the early days of spring a trooij of 
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borsemen arrived at the encampment. They 
brought a message from the great king, 
Attila, summoning every man that owned 
his sway at once* to join his standard on the 
banks of the Danube. There was no delay 
in obeying this call ; huts were hoisted on 
the waggons, horses were harnessed, and in 
a few hours the tribe was under way. It 
was a cold march over the mountains, the 
snow sometimes beating in their faces ; but 
Kathleen rejoiced that the journey was still 
towards the rising and midday sun. 

They travelled for weeks, traversing wide 
plains and mountain - passes, and crossing 
swollen rivers. Other hordes of Huns over- 
took them, all pushing forward in the same 
direction, and rumour said that Attila de- 
signed to lead the mighty host westward. 
As they drew near to his capital, Kathleen 
rejoiced to see some signs of civilisation. 
She heard once more the hammer of the 
smith, corn was again to be had, and how 
good the cakes of rye and millet tasted ! At 
last a cry arose that Sicambria was in sight. 
Kathleen and Frida strained their eyes, 'and 
looking beyond a mass of tents and huts, 
they saw the royal residence, crowning the 
summit of a hill, and surrounded by a wall 
with lofty towers. Sarolt had much to tell 
them of the palaces within this enclosure, of 
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their carved pillars and gorgeous furniture, 
but more especially she praised the marvel- 
lous workmanship of the house where the 
king bathed. " It is built of stones," she 
said, *'not roughly thrown together, but 
joined with a something the builders called 
mortar, which at first was as soft as butter, 
but afterwards became as hard as the stone 
itself." As Kathleen listened to her, she 
recalled the Koman temples she had seen in 
Britain, and remembered one of them had 
been used as a Christian church. Her heart 
beat high with hope; was her mothers 
promise drawing nigh its fulfilment ? 
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CHAPTER IIL 
attila's capital— placidia, a christian 

SLAVE. 

The hordes who obeyed the summons of 
Attila assembled in the plains between the 
Theiss and the Danube, and the country 
around Sicambria was covered with their 
tents and waggons. Here might be seen 
men of all races — Goths who had served 
in Eoman legions, wild Petschenegri from 
the banks of the Volga, and Eoxilani from 
beyond the Dnieper, swarmed in the camp 
and the narrow streets of the city. But only 
the chieftains were permitted to enter within 
the enclosure where the palaces of King 
Attila and his queens were situated. To a 
Eoman these buildings might appear poor 
and mean, but the children of the steppe 
gazed on them with wonder and awe, and 
proud was the chief who was admitted to the 
royal banquet. Here the guests enjoyed in 
profusion the good things of the South ; at 
Attila's table alone the fare was frugal as that 
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of a hunter. He pledged the company, it is 
true, in Grecian wine, but all other dainties 
he despised ; even bread was too eflFeminate 
a luxury for the Scythian conqueror. 

It was a tumultuous assembly. The sound 
of men's voices mingled with martial music 
was borne far out into the night, and was 
heard in a remote room in Queen Rekka's 
palace, where two slaves sat busily plying 
their needles. The wedding-day of the 
Princess Mikolt was near, and the embroi- 
dered robes were not yet finished. 

"Have you heard that the bridegroom 
has come ? " said the younger of the two, 
whose swarthy complexion showed her 
eastern origin. " He dines to-night at the 
King's table, and I hope will enjoy the fare. 
Ugh ! I had rather be a less honoured guest ; 
but I daresay he is not used to choice living 
in the North, and of all the Huns I believe 
he is the ugliest ! I wonder what Mikolt 
thinks of such a man. No doubt he will give 
her beautiful presents, — necklets, ear-rings, 
bracelets of gold, and precious stones. I 
hear he has brought two slaves to the Queen, 
strange children from the frozen countries. 
It will be hard work teaching them to sew 
when you go away with the Princess and her 
husband Kadar." 

"When I go away with the Priace^^a^. 
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What do you mean, Zara ? and is the bride- 
groom's name Kadar ? " 

" Ay, I thought I should startle you out 
of your reverie at last. Not one word have 
you spoken for the last three hours — nothing 
but stitch, stitch, stitch ; and now you need 
not stare at me in that bewildered manner. 
What I tell you is true. I heard the Prin- 
cess asking her mother to give you, Placidia, 
to her as a wedding-gift. At first Queen 
Eekka would not hear of it, said her daugh- 
ter was always selfish and chose the best ; 
but Mikolt begged so hard that in the end 
she had her own way. You are to go with 
the bride, while we are to be left behind to 
the tender mercies of the Queen. How cross 
she will be when her daughter is gone I We 
shall have no one to save us from her ill- 
humour ; but you do not seem to value your 
good luck. I only wish I were in your place." 

Placidia did not answer, but resumed the 
work she had dropped for an instant. She 
was a tall woman, perhaps of eight-and- 
twenty, with dark eyes and hair, but of 
a lighter complexion than her companion. 
Her cheeks were now deadly pale, and her 
lips tightly pressed together, as if to subdue 
all outward emotion. She paid little heed 
to Zara, who chatted gaily about the wed- 
ding-feast, and how the slaves would share 
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in the good things and be dressed in new 
robes. 

At last Zara yawned, and said, " Surely 
it is very late. The lamp is dim, and I am 
sleepy ; we must wait until daylight for the 
finer stitches. Meanwhile I will unravel a 
few threads for to-morrow's work." 

She undid a bundle that lay on the floor, 
and displayed a variety of materials, — flags, 
soldiers' cloaks, priests^ vestments. Many 
were torn and soiled, but she held up with 
glee an altar-cloth, where the gold thread 
was almost imtarnished, and began to pick 
out the embroidered cross. A slight shud- 
der passed over Placidia*s frame, but she 
uttered no sound, and hardly responded to 
Zara's gay " Good-night." 

The Persian girl spread out a mat in a 
comer of the room, and was soon fast asleep, 
while Placidia still continued to work. She 
stitched on wearily, but at last it seemed as 
though her pent-up feelings must find vent. 
Laying her work aside, she covered her face 
with her hands, and hot tears dropped on 
the floor. Yet even now she seemed afi:aid 
lest any one might notice her grief. She 
blew out the lamp, threw herself on her 
knees, and, drawing a gold cross from her 
bosom, prayed long and earnestly. 

Placidia was roused by the noia^ ot \k<^ 
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guests leaving the banquet, and glancing 
through the lattice she saw the King com- 
ing towards Queen Kekka's palace. Instantly 
her resolution was taken ; she went to where 
Zara lay asleep, and shaking her by the 
shoulder said, " Zara, Zara, will you answer 
me one question ? " 

The girl opened her eyes, and staring at 
her companion, asked if it were already time 
to rise ? 

" Not yet," replied Placidia, " the sun has 
not yet risen ; but I must know, would you 
be willing to go as the Princess Mikolt's 
handmaiden, if I remain here with the 
Queen ? " 

*'I do not understand you," said Zara, 
amazed at the question. ^^ You have always 
been a favourite with Mikolt; she has 
humoured all your fancies, and now you 
wish to remain with Eekka, who will take 
pleasure in curbing your pride and in 
making you do the veriest drudgery I You 
must eat what she gives you — no refusing 
meat offered to the god of war." 

"Time presses," replied Placidia. "I 
know what I am doing, and," she muttered 
low, " what I must bear. From you I only 
wish to know, would you rejoice if on her 
wedding-day Mikolt claims you as her 
own?" 
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"Of course I should. I wonder if she 
will consent. You are a strange creature, 
Placidia, How you throw away your good 
fortune!" 

Zara would have said more, but Placidia 
was gone. She had seen Attila enter the 
Queen's apartment, and knew she would now 
find the Princess alone in the small cham- 
ber where she slept. Mikolt started when 
she saw the tall figure bending over her, 
and it was an instant before she recognised 
her favourite attendant. 

" Placidia 1 " she exclaimed, " what brings 
you here at this hour of the night ? You 
are pale and haggaxd, your looks terrify me. 
Are you the bearer of ill news ? ' 

" Hush," said Placidia, " do not let your 
mother hear us. I have come to ask a boon. 
You have ever been kind to me, and now I 
beseech you, do not deny my request." 

" What is it ? You have not often to ask 
in vain, and surely on the eve of her mar- 
riage Attila's daughter will have power to 
satisfy your desire. Perhaps I have divined 
your thoughts, and the favour you ask is 
already obtained. My mother has consented 
that you shall go with me and be my hand- 
maiden." 

** Alas ! the boon I crave is only this, — do 
not make- me the slave of Kadar's wife," 
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** Placidia 1 this is sheer ingratitude, — 
madness. Have I been so hard a task- 
mistress to you ? Have you found it so easy 
to please my mother ? How often have I 
saved you from the punishment your way- 
ward folly had brought upon you ? '' 

^' Yes, you have been good to me, you have 
lightened my burden, and I ask you not to 
bring greater woe upon me than I can bear. 
For my sake, for your own sake, I implore 
you, let Zara be your handmaiden 1 See, I 
used to boast that I would never kneel to 
man or woman, but now I lie in the dust 
before you. As you are powerful, be mer- 
ciful, be gracious." 

Mikolt glanced at the prostrate form be- 
side her ; never before had she seen Placidia 
evince such emotion, nor could she under- 
stand the slave's reluctance to go with her. 
She was profuse in her oflfers of gifts and 
favours, promising that Placidia should be 
freely allowed to follow her own fancies. 
But the other only wept the more, and 
prayed again and again that she might be 
left behind. 

Wearied by what she regarded as obsti- 
nate wilfulness, Mikolt said pettishly, " So 
be it, you shall have your wish ; no doubt I 
shall find Zara a more grateful attendant ; 
and perchance when the blows fall heavy 
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on your back, you will repent of this night's 
choice." 

Placidia's thanks were warm and fervent 
for this ungracious consent. She would 
have kissed the hands of her mistress, but 
Mikolt withdrew them angrily, and the slave 
glided in silence to her own room. 

When Zara woke next morning, Placidia 
was sitting calmly at her work, and a low 
*'Yes" was her only reply to the excited 
question if they were indeed to change 
places and Zara to accompany the Princess. 
Other slaves soon after arrived. Placidia 
appointed to each her task, and had resumed 
her own embroidery when the door opened 
and Mikolt entered, leading Kathleen and 
Frida by the hand. 

The Princess brought them to Zara, told 
her these were new helpers, and she must 
find out if they could hold a needle. Mikolt 
then fitted on her robes, admired the gor- 
geous pattern, and spoke kindly to each of 
the maidens. Only Placidia she passed by 
in snence, and the slaves wondered she had 
no word of greeting for her favourite. On 
any other day this would have led to many 
side remarks, but now they all crowded 
around the newcomers. Frida shrank 
from the strange faces that stared at her, 
but Kathleen tried to answer their questions. 
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She told how they came from the far north, 
from beyond the ocean, and described the 
ship they had sailed by and the storm they 
had passed through. The curiosity of those 
around her was keenly aroused, and they 
listened eagerly until Placidia rose, and 
reminding all that the work was lying un- 
touched, asked Zara if she had found what 
the northern children could do. The Per- 
sian, thus reminded of her duty, gave each a 
coarse part of the fabric, and was pleased 
to see Kathleen's neat stitches, but Fridays 
fingers seemed unable to hold the needle, 
and she looked helplessly to her friend for 
aid. Kathleen's whole powers were ab- 
sorbed in her own task, but Zara made the 
child hold gold and silver thread while she 
wound it, talking gaily all the time. Fridays 
face, however, did not brighten ; she was 
frightened, and barely answered yes or no, 
so that the Persian soon grew tired and left 
her to sit alone in a corner. 

The day passed wearily to Frida ; she and 
Kathleen would have fared ill at the mid- 
day meal had it not been for Placidia, who 
brought the strangers to her own dish, and 
sharply rebuked those who tried to push 
them away. She made them sit beside her 
in the afternoon, and found work even for 
BWda. At night it was agreed that the 
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two girls should remain with her and Zara. 
They were soon curled up on a mat opposite 
to where the Persian lay, and in a few mo- 
ments Frida was fast asleep. But Kathleen 
watched Placidia as she extinguished the 
lamp and knelt down to pray. As the 
moon shone dimly through the lattice, she 
fancied she saw the tall figure make the sign 
of the cross. Her anxiety became intense, 
and when Placidia drew the gold cross from 
her bosom, Kathleen could no longer lie 
quiet, but, springing up, laid a hand on her 
shoulder. Placidia's first expression was 
one of anger, and she tried to conceal her 
treasure ; but Kathleen looked with pleading 
eyes in her face, and said with breathless 
excitement — 

"Are you not a Christian? See, with 
this sign my mother blessed me when she 
was dying 1 You will let me pray with 
you — ^you will tell me about Jerusalem, the 
holy city, and the road which leads to it." 

"My poor child,'* said Placidia, "have 
you indeed been taught to worship the God 
of the Christians ? Kneel down here beside 
me, and we will repeat this prayer together." 

Kathleen knelt down, and tried to say the 
words after Placidia. This, however, she 
found difficult, as she did not understand 
the language in which they were spoken; 
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but she bent her head with lowly reverence, 
and her heart was filled with grateful emo- 
tion. When Placidia stooped to kiss her 
forehead, Kathleen clung to her in a fervent 
embrace. She had now found a protector, 
and lay down to sleep that night with a 
feeling of security such^ she hadnot known 
since she became a slave. She had been 
sometimes cruelly used and often kindly 
treated, but only because she was a useful 
servant. Except Frida there was no one 
who caxed for herself, no one whom she 
could love, and Frida was only a child who 
clung to her for protection. Placidia, too, 
lay down with a new feeling of comfort. 
Last night, her suiBferings had been so ter- 
rible, life had seemed so dreary, but now 
this northern girl had claimed the bond of 
their common faith, and would help her in 
the thorny path that lay before her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ROYAL MAERIAGE. 

Placidia and Kathleen knelt side by side 
morning and evening, but at other times 
they could hold little intercourse together, 
as the next few days were fully occupied 
in making ready for the Princess Mikolt's 
wedding. Queen Rekka had been surprised 
when her daughter begged that Zara might 
be given to her in place of Placidia, but she 
acceded to her wish the more readily per- 
haps that Zara's work was not to be relied 
on. The bright Persian would laugh and 
sing, even wander out of doors and leave 
unfinished the task her mistress had im- 
posed upon her. Placidia would work 
steadily, and as for her obstinate whims, 
thought Rekka, I will conquer her pride, 
when Mikolt is no longer here to take her 
part. 

On the first day of the bridal festivities 
every one was astir at an early hour, and 
many were the hands which helped to adorn 
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Mikolt. Zaxa plaited her long black hair 
and called to the other slaves to bring the 
slippers and the embroidered robes. The 
Queen herself fastened the veil on her 
daughter's head, the room was filled with 
gorgeously dressed figures. Sarolt, the bride- 
groom's mother, was there, and all the wives 
and dfiughters of Attila pressed around 
Mikolt. Even the slaves were brightly 
attired, except Placidia, who wore her old 
working dress. She remained behind when 
the gay crowd left the room, and thought 
sorrowfully of Mikolt's departure. 

** She is angry with me, I know," Placidia 
said to herself, ^^and will think it a new 
slight that I will not look on her nuptials ; 
but it could not be. I must then have par- 
taken of their idolatrous rites." She looked 
round, and suddenly the question flashed 
upon her, where was Kathleen ? Had the 
child of a Christian mother gone to mingle 
in that crowd, perhaps even to eat the meat 
oflfered to idols ? "I must save her," she 
thought, " if there is yet time. Will she 
come with me ? will she have courage to 
brave Queen Rekka's anger ? " 

She hurried after the procession that 
escorted Mikolt, and saw Kathleen walk- 
ing arm in arm with Frida. Laying a 
hwd on the girl's shoulder, she said. 
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"Come with me. You know not what 
you are doing ; will you pay divine honour 
to an iron scimitar ? " 

Kathleen looked up startled at the sudden 
interruption. She had enjoyed the bright 
scene aroimd her, and it seemed cruel in 
Placidia to tear her away. Yet she dare not 
refuse. For an instant she stood still and 
tried to draw Frida away with herself, but 
the child called out loudly she would not go 
back to work to-day, and Kathleen should 
not leave her. Fierce glances were turned 
upon Placidia from all sides, and many 
asked why she came to spoil their holi- 
day. If she could not enjoy pleasure 
herself, why must she destroy the mirth of 
others ? Had she come to cast an evil eye 
on the Princess ? 

Placidia vouchsafed no reply to these 
accusations, and would have made another 
appeal to Kathleen, but those behind pressed 
forward, and the two girls were drawn on- 
ward with the stream. With a heavy heart 
Placidia returned to the house, and spent 
the day in fasting and bitter penance. Nor 
could Kathleen any longer enjoy the scene 
aroimd her ; she walked as one in a dream, 
hardly hearing the words that Frida poured 
into her ear, and was glad when night came 
and she could steal back to Placidia. 
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She met with a stem reception. Placidia 
reproached her with having taken part in 
forbidden pleasures, asked how she could join 
in, or even listen to, hymns in honour of 
the Scythian gods ? With downcast eyes 
Kathleen heard her ; but when Placidia 
inquired if she knew no better, and if the 
Christians of the North were partakers in 
pagan rites, the girl turned an indignant 
glance upon her. ^' You do not know my 
people," she exclaimed, " when you speak 
thus of them. My father was a brave de- 
fender of the faith, and my mother, oh 1 
if she had only lived, she would have taught 
me all things aright, but she died five years 
ago, and since then I have lived among the 
worshippers of Thor and Woden." 

She burst out sobbing when Placidia put 
her arm around her, and inquired gently the 
history of her life. Kathleen told all she 
could remember of her childhood and her 
slavery with the Angles. She gave an 
account of the stormy voyage across the 
North Sea, and how she and Frida had 
been given up to the Huns. She told also 
of their wanderings with Sarolt, of the 
vision she had seen of her mother, and her 
bright hope to reach the Holy Land. " I 
tried to teach Frida," she added, *' but she 
would not listen to me. She said the gods 
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of the ValhaUa were powerful and mighty, 
she must not ojQfend them. I too know so 
little, but now you will teach us both. I 
will not go with the crowd to-morrow, and I 
will try to persuade Frida to stay with us." 

Next morning Frida was very angry when 
Kathleen announced her determination to 
remain with Placidia. She felt too shy to 
leave her companion, but she had enjoyed 
her holiday so much, she could not under- 
stand why Kathleen should wish her to 
remain in the dull dark room. While they 
were still talking, Zara called to them both 
to come out, but Kathleen at once boldly 
refused. Zara was amazed, asked if they 
meant to disobey the Queen's commands, 
and pushed Frida into the procession, that 
was forming anew. Kathleen, however, held 
back, and sheltered herself beside Placidia, 
where she remained undisturbed ; all were 
too eager to share in the festivities to give 
heed to her absence. 

The hours passed heavily to Kathleen. 
At first Placidia sat silent, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, but after a time she roused 
herself, and questioned Kathleen as to the 
early lessons she had learnt from her mother. 
Placidia shook her head as the girl tried to 
repeat a Celtic prayer, but helped her to re- 
call the Gospel narratives. They talked of 
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the shepherds at Bethlehem, of the blind who 
received sight, and the lame who were made 
to walk. Kathleen listened with breathless 
attention when Placidia told of the Passion 
and Resurrection, and afterwards spoke of 
those who followed in the footsteps of their 
Lord ; of the Christian martyrs who met 
with a fiery death at Rome, and of those 
who were thrown to the wild beasts at Lyons. 
"Yes," she said, her eyes kindling, "I 
have seen the dungeon where good Bishop 
Pothinus died, and I have prayed beside 
the bones of Blandina and Ponticus. They 
were younger than I am — about your age, 
Kathleen — but no torture could wring a 
denial of the faith from them. They have 
won the heavenly crown, and left us a 
bright example to follow 1 " 

Tears rose to Kathleen s eyes as she 
looked up in Placidia's face and whispered, 
" I will try not to fail ; you will teach me 
true courage." 

In the evening Frida returned full of 
excitement. She talked about all she had 
seen, the brilliant attire of the men and the 
gorgeous trappings of the horses. " I wish," 
she said to Kathleen, ^* you had seen Kadar 
in his new suit of armour ; he looked so proud 
standing beside the King; sometimes he 
grinned and sometimes he scowled, but was 
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" Kathleen listened with breathless attention." 
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always hideous. Yet I believe his mother 
thinks him handsome ; but do you remember 
how he frightened us the first night he peeped 
under the cover of the waggon ? We had 
also a grand feast, and see I have brought 
you some of the remnants. You wiU not eat 
them ? Why, Kathleen, have you grown so 
cross of late ? You used to love good things 
and grumbled if I did not give them to you. 
Now, will you have them, or shall I throw 
them away ? " 

"No," Kathleen replied firmly, "I will 
eat of nothing that comes from this feast." 

Frida looked disappointed; at first she 
was tempted to throw away what she had 
brought, but second thoughts prevailed, and 
she kept it to enjoy by herself. 

The wedding festivities lasted ten days ; 
Kathleen spent the time alone with Placidia, 
for Frida had now lost her shyness, and 
would not be persuaded to remain with 
them. She brought home every evening 
glowing accounts of what she had seen, but 
laughed at the songs of the Huns, declar- 
ing no music could sound sweet in such a 
language, "and what a sight it was," she 
exclaimed, " to see the ugly creatures twist- 
ing themselves about after the fashion they 
call dancing 1 " 

During this time of feasting, the ^te^ara- 
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tions for war had not stood still, and a few 
days after the ceremonies of the wedding 
were concluded a mighty host was ready to 
march westwards. They carried with them 
their wives and children, and hoped to win 
rich booty on the plains of Gaul. Attila 
led them in person, and Kadar held a high 
command. Those who remained at Sicam- 
bria to guard the royal residence grumbled 
at their ill-luck. Queen Kekka was offended 
because Attila had preferred a younger wife 
to herself, and envied her daughter's good 
fortune in accompanying the army. 

Mikolt had not spoken to Placidia since 
their midnight interview, but the day be- 
fore her departure she sent for her former 
attendant. Placidia was glad to be allowed 
to say farewell ; she kissed the hand which 
was kindly given to her, and aa her tears 
fell upon it said, "Forgive me if I seem 
ungrateful. You are now going to my own 
land ; I tremble for the woes that may befall 
it ; but, oh 1 as you have ever been kind to 
me, may all oppressed Christians find in you 
a gracious protector, and may their prayers 
bring down a rich blessing upon yourself/* 

Many a time the Princess pondered on 
these words ; she little thought how changed 
her fate would be when she again met Pla- 
cidia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THREATENED DANGER. 

After the departure of Attila, the quiet that 
reigned in Sicambria contrasted strangely 
with the turmoil and excitement of the pre- 
ceding weeks. Some of the palaces were 
deserted ; in the others there was little ap- 
pearance of life. The slaves went about 
their tasks in a listless manner, or chatted 
idly in groups beside the well. Occasionally 
Queen Esca might be ^een gorgeously 
(iressed reclining on a couch, while Queen 
Rekka flitted about from one palace to 
another, complaining of the general indo- 
lence, which had affected even her own 
handmaidens. It was true she needed no 
more embroidered robes, and for herself pre- 
ferred a sheep-skin cloak to any southern 
finery ; but they ought to prepare the hides, 
to plait straw, or even to spin. Now they 
were all scattered, some having ventured to 
pass the enclosure of the royal quarter, and 
to wander through the outer town. Pla- 
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cidia, it is true, sat at work ; but even site 
looked half asleep, and certainly she had not 
kept the others to their tasks. This was 
the burden of Queen Eekka's complaint, 
wHch she often poured forth to careless ears ; 
but in Queen Esca she found a patient 
listener. Younger a great deal than Kekka, 
Esca had only enjoyed her present dignity 
a few years ; perliaps she. too, was a Httle 
offended at having been left behind by the 
King, but she consoled herself in the enjoy- 
ment of a luxurious ease. When Rekka 
complained of the idleness of the slaves, she 
answered that it was true. Her own bath 
had been only half heated that morning, 
the perfumes were badly prepared, and, she 
added pettishly, "My attendant grumbled 
because she had to stand so long plaiting 
my haif, and hinted I need not take so 
much pains now the King was away. The 
impudent creature 1 I felt inclined to strike 
her ; but it would have made me hot, and 
I might have torn my dress; it hardly 
seemed worth while." 

"No, you scented, painted doll," Eekka 
cried out, " you are too lazy even to defend 
your own ease. A Greek would show more 
energy and courage than you. But no 
wonder. Your ancestors were also a van- 
quished race, and while they called them- 
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selves children of the sun, were glad to pay 
in gold the ransom of their land." 

A flush of anger mounted to Esca's cheek. 
She was proud that her mother had belonged 
to the imperial family of China, and could 
ill brook Kekka's insolent assumption of 
superiority. Before, however, she could 
frame a reply, the other was gone to see if 
at least in her own house she could assert 
her authority. 

Placidia had been alone the greater part 
of the day. The wedding festivities being 
now over, Frida again sought Kathleen's 
companionship. She had gained courage 
during those days ; and while she often up- 
braided her friend with having deserted her, 
she was eager to show her where they had 
danced and sung, and the spot where the 
sacrifices had been ofiered. The two wan- 
dered about for a long time ; they peeped 
into the banqueting-hall, stared at the baths, 
and accepted Queen Esca's invitation to 
enter her palace. They were here dazzled 
by the variety of unknown objects. Carved 
columns supported the roof, the softest 
Persian carpets were spread on the floor, and 
on tiny tables might be seen the Queen s 
peculiar treasures, oddly-painted fans and 
Jereens, and curiously-ci^ed ornament, in 
jade, which had been brought by her mother 
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from her eastern home. Esca enjoyed the 
wonder she saw depicted on the faces of the 
gkls. She called Kathleen to fan her, and, 
pointing to some patches of silk on her 
dress, asked if she had ever beheld so fine a 
fabric ? 

Kathleen replied it was more beautiftd 
than anything she had seen before, and the 
admiration she expressed was sufficient to 
gratify even Esca's vanity. In a languid 
tone of voice she told of the beautiful dresses 
her mother had possessed, and how she was 
buried in a robe of yellow silk. " Poor 
creature!" Esca added, ^' Queen Rekka would 
tell you that if she had worn a sheep-skin 
cloak she would have lived longer ; but I 
believe it was the horrid meat of the Huns 
that killed her. How could one brought up 
on the delicate fruit of the Middle Empire 
exist on the food offered to her in the Tartar 
tents — sour milk and carcases of sheep ? " ' 

She continued talking in this manner to 
Kathleen until they were startled by the 
noise of something falling and a loud 
scream from Frida. Looking round, Kath- 
leen saw a jade figure on the ground and 
ran to pick it up. She was delighted to 
find it had not been injured, but thinking 
they had both stayed quite long enough in 
this enchanted spot, she carried Frida off, 
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after an abrupt farewell to the Queen. Esca 
was vexed, and when Eekka paid her visit, 
was half tempted to complain of the two 
Perhaps she would have done so had she 
not dreaded this Queen's terrible temper, 
but she said to herself, " If once Kekka's 
passions are roused we shall all suffer for 
it ; and besides, the elder one knew how to 
use a fan ; I wish she belonged to me." 

When they ran away from Esca, Frida 
and Kathleen ventured outside the wooden 
wall which surrounded the royal palaces. 
The straw huts were here crowded close 
together, and a few days before it would 
have been difl&cult for them to have 
threaded their way along the narrow pas- 
sages, too irregular to be called streets. 
This part of the city appeared now almost 
as lifeless and deserted as the royal quarter. 
A few men stood idly in groups, discussing 
the fate of the expedition and how soon 
they might expect the triumphal return of 
the King, while here and there a woman 
might be seen washing her earthen pots 
or preparing the evening meal. 

No one paid attention to the two girls, 
who amused themselves wandering about 
and peeping into the huts, until one woman, 
disapproving of the curiosity they showed, 
threw a pail of water, not the eleaxie^fc^ 
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at the intruders. This misfortune made 
them quickly retrace their steps, and when 
Bekka returned to her palace she found 
the pair of dirty little figures tellixig 
Placidia of their adventure. Ashamed 
of the plight they were in, they tried to 
hide, and at first the Queen appeared not 
to notice them, but vented all her ill- 
humour on Placidia. She demanded why 
the day had been spent in idleness, and 
when her slave pointed to the thread she 
had spun, she tossed it aside, saying, " Yes, 
you have made a pretence of working 
yourself, but you have allowed and en- 
couraged others to be idle. I should like 
to know where these two have spent the 
morning.'* 

Kathleen and Frida hung their heads, 
and Placidia promised she would try to 
bring the slaves to their work next morn- 
ing; but she inquired how the Queen 
wished them to be employed. 

"Let them plait grass," she said, "if 
their hands are not too delicate ; it will be 
needed for a covering for the waggons : and 
remember," she added sternly, as she left 
the room, '* I now expect that oil my com- 
mands shall be obeyed." 

There was an emphasis on the word " all " 
which made Placidia's heart quiver, but 
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she busied herself with Kathleen and Frida. 
In the evening she collected the other 
slaves belonging to the Queen, and told 
them to bring grass from the store, for 
to-morrow must be a day of hard work. 

Kekka had retired to her own sleeping 
closet, and was considering how she could 
best employ the fingers of her slaves, and 
at the same time humble their pride. 
"Mikolt spoilt them," she said to herself, 
*' and for many months they have had no 
real work, nothing but idle sewing and 
embroidery, and each one allowed to follow 
her own fancy. I believe Placidia would 
not look on the sacrifices at the time of the 
wedding, and they say her evil example 
has already corrupted one of the new- 
comers. I must put an end to such wil- 
fulness.'' She sat perplexed for a few 
moments, and then raised her head as she 
said half aloud, " The King has gone to the 
wars. We have been left behind, but it 
were surely our duty to pray for his safe 
return, to offer sacrifices to the gods, and 
to observe the omens they send us." 

Queen Rekka was not long in carrying 
out her resolution. She spoke to the priest, 
and arranged that when three days had 
passed a high festival should be held in 
honour of the god of war. "Let the 
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fattest bullocks be prepared, sucli a feast as 
the iron god would love ; and if that will 
not suffice, perchance we may bring yet 
sweeter blood to his altar." 

The Queen's commands were obeyed. As 
she held the chief place among the wives 
of Attila, Esca, Helche, and the others who 
had been left behind complied with her 
summons to take part in the sacred rites. 
The evening before the appointed day 
Kekka announced to her slaves that there 
would be no plaiting of straw on the 
morrow, they were all to come to the 
sacrifice and to pray for the triumph of the 
King's arms. 

Kathleen looked at Placidia as she said 
boldly, " I am a Christian, I may not pray 
to false spirits." 

*' And I will never pray for the triumph 
of the Huns," Frida cried, sliding her hand 
into Kathleen's. But she had hardly ut- 
tered the words when she repented of 
her rashness. She saw the Queen's face 
livid with rage, and her black eyes flashing 
with fierce indignation. Kekka did not, 
however, deign to say a word to the girls, 
but turning to Placidia exclaimed — 

"Is it thus you defy my authority, 
and teach others to rebel against my 
will?" 
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Placidia laid her hand on Kathleen's 
shoulder, and, drawing herself up to her 
full. height, stood calmly facing her angry- 
mistress, as she replied, " In all things lawful 
we willingly submit to you. When have I 
repined because my fingers were sore or 
my head weary ? But you have no power 
to compel us to join in that which i& for- 
bidden. To the Christian death is gain, 
and even 'torture is welcome if it lead to the 
martyr's crown. Aye, you may do as you 
will. Queen Eekka, but I trust that neither 
I nor this child of Christian parents wiU by 
word or deed deny our faith." 

Bekka quailed for a moment before the 
gaze of her slave, but she answered, "I 
know your obstinacy of old, although you 
do not yet know my full power. You go 
to the sacrifice to-morrow, whether as 
victim or adorer is in your own choice. 
As for these young people, they must 
learn that I am their mistress. You shall 
not poison their minds, even for one night, 
by your evil words." 

She seized the two, and turned them out 
of the room, in spite of the resistance of 
Kathleen, who clung to Placidia in terror 
and agony. For one moment only she was 
folded in her friend's arms and heard the 
words in her ear, *' Be firm, my child, and 
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remember, whatever befall us, we have a 
mighty Protector;" then a rough hand was 
laid upon her, she found herself in the outer 
room, and the creaking of a bolt told her 
that she was separated from.Placidia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A HEKO COMES TO THE RESCUE. 

Kathleen and Frida did not remain long 
in the outer room, which served both for 
kitchen and dining-hall, and where the 
other slaves were talking in an excited 
manner. They wandered out into the 
square in front of the King's bath-house, 
Kathleen calm but deadly pale, while 
Frida had a scared look, and talked 
wildly to her companion. 

"What does the Queen mean? How 
terrible she looked 1 Kathleen 1 it was 
foolish in you to stay away from the 
wedding; but promise me you will not 
offend her again. To-morrow you will do 
whatever she bids you.'* 

" No, Frida; I am a Christian, I must take 
no part in the worship of strange gods." 

'^ And she will kill you, and perhaps me 
too 1 It is wicked, it is cruel in you, who 
used to tell me that a slave must always 
obey I When the Huns sacrificed in the 
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woods, you went to look on ; I have seen 
you among the crowd. Were you not a 
Christian in those days ? " 

" It was wrong, I was foolish. I thought 
I might hide my faith and look on the evil 
sacrifice without sin ; but I know better now.'' 

"It is Placidia's teaching. Kathleen I 
why are you so changed ? You used to be 
kind to me, to say that you loved me; 
but now, you would leave me alone, you care 
far more for your new friend. I believe she 
is a witch and has cast a spell upon you. 
I hate her, and I hope — I hope the Queen 
will burn her ! " 

Frida almost shrieked the last words, and, 
bursting into an angry fit of weeping, threw 
herself on the ground. Terrified at her 
vehemence, Kathleen tried to soothe her, 
but in vain ; Frida would not raise her head 
nor answer her companion. 

Meanwhile they had not been wholly un- 
observed. A youth who was standing 
idly near one of the gates had seen them 
leaving the palace, and when he heard 
Fridays sobs, he suspected Queen Kekka of 
some act of cruelty. He came near and 
inquired what had happened. Kathleen 
was startled when he spoke to her, but she 
told him of Placidia's imprisonment and 
the Queen's threat to take away her life. 
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" You need not fear Chat I will betray you." 
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" How had she offended her ? " he asked ; 
and seeing that Kathleen hesitated, he added 
gently, "Nay, you may tell me all; per- 
haps I may be able to help you, and, at 
least, you need not fear that I will betray 
you." 

" She is a Christian," Kathleen answered 
slowly, " as I am, and the Queen says she 
must take part in the sacrifice to-morrow 
either as worshipper or victim." 

Kathleen looked up in his face, but was 
astonished to see how powerfully her words 
had affected him. 

'* It is atrocious 1 " he cried ; "and shall we 
sit calmly by and allow a woman to wreak 
vengeance on us ? Not if the race of the 
Amali can boast a single follower. Come 
with me, and Eekka shall know that the 
Groths are not yet the slaves of the Huns." 

Frida had risen while the strauger was 
talking to Kathleen, and they both followed 
him to the gateway, where the four or 
five soldiers who stood as guard saluted 
him as their commander. He called an old 
man aside, and leading the way to a 
retired comer, asked Kathleen to repeat her 
story. Quietly she told of the Queen's 
anger and Placidia's danger. The old man 
listened attentively, but he showed neither 
surprise nor indignation, and even muttered 
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that no one could interfere between a mis- 
tress and her slave. 

Here the youth interrupted him, exclaim- 
ing against the wickedness of Kekka and 
the cruelty of the Huns, until the old man 
said a few words in a language Kathleen 
did not understand. The young man was 
silent for a moment, but when he replied 
the tone of his voice was still indignant and 
imperious. Kathleen listened to them for 
a long time, trying in vain to discover the 
meaning of what they said. She could 
make out little except the name of Eekka, 
yet the words had a strange resemblance to 
Saxon, and recalled her first days of slavery 
in Britain. She watched eagerly the im- 
patient gestures of the youth ; it seemed to 
her that he must save Placidia ; but the old 
man's words were cold and slow, and at 
times she saw a look of contempt flit across 
his face. At length he turned to h^r, and 
said in the language of the Huns, "It 
appears to me you have mistaken the mean- 
ing of your mistress. No doubt your 
companion had offended her, and perhaps 
deserved to-night's punishment. Do you 
return home, and I daresay you will find 
that to-morrow she will be taken into 
favour." 

" But if not," said the youth, " you will 
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claim our protection; assuredly the Goths 
will never allow Christian blood to be 
shed 1 " 

He said the words almost in defiance of 
the old man, who drew him quickly away, 
talking all the while in their strange lan- 
guage. Kathleen watched them till they 
disappeared, and her heart beat quickly 
between hope and fear. She put her arms 
round Frida's neck, and asked if she w^ould 
return to the palace ; but the child shook 
her head, and Kathleen herself dreaded to 
meet the angry Queen. Tbey spent the 
night under the arched entrance to the 
King's bath-house, a warmer shelter than 
they had had many a time in their wan- 
derings wdth Sarolt. 

Meanwhile their new protector had not 
abandoned their cause. The son of a Gothic 
chief who was fighting in the army of Attila, 
Amulph hated the dominion of the Huns 
with all the strength of his fiery soul. He 
knew that while the kiugs of the Goths 
were styled the allies, they were in reality 
the subjects of the fierce monarch, who had 
broken the strength of their nation, and 
treated their holy religion with scorn. He 
longed for the day when they might throw 
off the ignominious yoke, and the banner 
of the Goth, with the cross of the Christian, 
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might reign supreme in the lands of the 
Danube. He had no wish to serve in the 
host of Attila, yet it galled him to be left 
behind as a hostage, and many a bitter 
complaint he poured into the ear of his 
faithful servant and friend, Kudolph. Nor 
had this old man any love for the Huns ; 
he admired the martial spirit of the youth, 
but he feared lest his quick temper might 
destroy the best hopes of their nation, and 
counselled prudence and dissimulation. * ' We 
must bide our time," he would say, "and 
perhaps the day of vengeance is not far 
distant." 

On the present occasion Arnulph's ardoiu 
appeared to him to be especially inoppor- 
tune. The Goths were few in number, 
for the greater part had marched with the 
King, and would be easily overpowered by 
the Huns if any tumult occurred. On the 
other hand, none of the subject nations were 
treated with as much consideration. His 
own advice was sought for by Queen Eekka, 
and Arnulph held rank next to the King's 
sons. Why should he then interfere in a 
quarrel concerning women of a foreign and 
hostile race? The plea of their common 
faith Kudolph would not accept as bind- 
ing. Although baptized in obecfience to the 
orders of his master, he secretly held that 
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the old gods would have served the nation 
better, and doubtless these slaves belonged 
to the Church of iJieir ancient foes, the 
Romans. He endeavoured to persuade 
Arnulph to view matters in this light, and 
even hinted that the Queen's intentions 
were not so bloody as he supposed. At 
last Rudolph offered to go himself to Queen 
Rekka and obtain from her a promise that 
no human sacrifices should be offered at the 
coming festival. To this Arnulph reluc- 
tantly agreed, but determined, if need be, 
he would intervene by force of arms. 

Eudolph had no difficulty in gaining 
admission to Queen Eekka's presence. She 
regarded him as a prudent adviser, and 
when he spoke of the ceremonies to be 
performed next day, assured him that the 
feelings of the Goths would be respected, 
and that they should in nowise be required 
to pay homage to the gods of the Huns. 
She was startled, however, when he asked 
ker about the sacrifices, and expressed a 
kope that the Sc3rtliian deities would not 
demand human victims. 

" K they do," she replied, " I know where 
to find one ; and I imagine nobody will in- 
terfere on behalf of a Roman slave." 

Rudolph was silent for a moment, and 
when he spoke bia words were a\o^ otA 
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guarded. He never mentioned Arnulph's 
name, but talked of his own devotion to the 
King, and his desire that no untoward event 
. might trouble the friendship which existed 
between the Huns and the Goths. He 
acknowledged the Queen's right to dispose 
of her slaves as she would, and declared 
that for his part he would gladly see every 
Koman swept off the face of the earth. But 
some of the more zealous spirits of his nation 
might judge otherwise, might forget the 
difference between Goth and Koman, Arian 
and Catholic, and deem the death of any 
Christian an insult to themselves. 

Eekka listened patiently to him; and 
although her lip curled once or twice with 
contempt, she felt the force of his words. 
She had no desire to provoke the anger of 
the Goths, while she knew that in putting 
Placidia to death she would lose the services 
of a useful slave. She therefore looked at 
him sternly, and said, "It is true, if the 
gods demanded human blood, I could find a 
victim — aye, or a score of victims, — but I 
deem that on the present occasion the fat 
ox and the sacred steed will be a more 
fitting offering. You may let it be known, 
if you choose, that such is my will, but 
beware of adding that I have altered my 
purpose at your bidding, ka^ou value my 
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favour, let no one know you had the bold- 
ness to address me on this subject." 

Kudolph gave the Queen the most solemn 
assurances that she might rely on his secrecy, 
and these pledges he kept with perfect sin- 
cerity. He was glad to tell Arnulph that 
he had foolishly wasted his sympathy.; and 
although the youth was at first incredulous, 
events seemed to prove the old man to be 
right. 

In the morning Kathleen and Frida awoke 
early, but they were afraid to come out of 
their hiding-place until Eekka had left her 
palace. Then they stole back, wondering 
if they would see Placidia. To their delight 
the door of her room was unbolted, and they 
found her seated at work. She greeted 
them quietly; and when Kathleen asked 
tremblingly if the danger were over, she 
replied, "I hardly know; the Queen was 
here early this morning, and appointed me 
these tasks. It may be they are the last 
before my death — or, perhaps, I am not 
worthy to win the martyr's crown." 

Her voice was low, and her head sank as 
she said the last words ; but in a moment 
Kathleen's arms were around her neck, and 
in an agony she cried, '^ Placidia, do not 
say that you wish to leave us. What should 
we do here without you ? Remenife^^ W^ 
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little I know, and Frida nothing at all. You 
must stay here and teach us the true road 
to heaven." 

Tears fell from Placidia's eyes as she re- 
turned Kathleen's embrace, and whispered, 
" You are right, my child. If it be God's 
will, I will gladly stay here and strive to 
teach you both ; " and drawing Frida to her, 
she implanted a kiss on the child's fore- 
head. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

LATIN HYMNS AND CELTIC SONGS. 

Days and months passed over, but little 
occurred to break the monotony of life to 
Kathleen and Frida. They spent most of 
the time alone with Placidia. The other 
slaves cooked, washed, and attended to 
the various duties of the household, while 
they were chiefly employed in plaiting 
straw, sewing, and spinning. Placidia was 
kind, and shielded them as far as possible 
from the Queen's anger, but they found 
their tasks heavy. Prida pined for free- 
dom and fresh air ; she showed, it is true, 
no wish to leave her friend's side, but she 
often whispered to Kathleen that the hard- 
ships she had endured in Sarolt's waggon 
were light compared to the weariness of 
her present lot. 

Placidia tried to beguile the long hours 
with Gospel stories and legends of saints 
and martyrs. To these Kathleen listened 
with breathless attention, and when Jeru- 
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salem was mentioned, she asked about the 
holy city, and inquired if its gates were not 
of gold and precious stones ? 

Placidia smiled as she answered: "Yes, 
the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, of 
which the blessed apostle St. John has told 
us, but not those of the earthly city, where 
our Saviour lived and died. Even in His day 
it had lost much of its ancient splendour; 
the temple of Solomon with its golcien roof 
had been burnt ages before by the heathen 
Chaldeans ; but after His death the city 
suffered yet greater calamities until it was 
utterly destroyed, so that the ploughshare 
passed over its site. In these latter days it 
has been rebuilt, but how changed from its 
former glory 1 '* 

Kathleen's countenance feU, and with 
trembling lips she told Placidia of the 
vision she had seen in Sarolt's waggon, and 
asked the meaning of her mother's words. 

It was a few moments before Placidia 
replied, and her face wore a thoughtful 
expression as she said, ^* It is difficult to 
interpret the messages vouchsafed to us 
from another world. Perhaps your mother 
pointed to the heavenly Jerusalem as the 
bright reward of Christian faith ; or it may 
be you are destined to see the earthly city. 
Poor and mean as it is, what bliss it would 
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be to dwell there, to lay one's bones in the 
Holy Land 1 I have heard of noble women 
who have abandoned their Koman homes to 
lead there a life of prayer and fasting. I 
have often longed to join that happy 
band ; it were indeed a high and saintly 
privilege ! '' 

She murmured these last words almost 
to herself, but Kathleen did not respond ; 
she felt grieved to abandon the bright 
dreams which had cheered her under many 
a trial, while the life of the holy women 
appeared to her hardly less dreary than 
her present lot. The three worked on in 
sQence until Frida gave a deep sigh, and 
letting the grass faU on her lap, declared 
her fingers were so tired she could plait no 
more. Placidia looked kindly at the child, 
and taking up the work, helped her to finish 
the task. At the same time she asked her 
gently about her old home. Frida's eyes in- 
stantly brightened ; she talked of the happy 
days in Britain, of her father's fields, her 
favourite calf, and the foal that fed out of 
her hand. She reminded Kathleen of the 
songs she used to sing, and begged for one 
of her old tales about giants and mermaids. 
But Placidia looked stern when she heard 
of these pagan wonders, and the Celtic songs 
sounded harsh in her ears. She inquired if 
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Kathleen had never learnt the hymns of the 
Church, and was astonished to find that the 
Latin words conveyed no meaning to her 
ear. Kathleen, however, was very anxious 
to be taught, and proved a quick scholar. 
She repeated the words over and over again 
after Placidia, and before many weeks had 
passed, she was able to understand their 
import. Her pronunciation, it is true, 
failed to satisfy the delicate ear of her 
teacher, but Placidia was charmed with the 
rich melody of her voice, and listened with 
delight as she poured forth the hymns of St. 
Ambrose. 

Queen Kekka at first appeared to pay 
little attention to the singing, but one day 
Kathleen's voice sounding louder than usual, 
she entered the room, and complaining of 
the noise, struck the girl several blows 
on the head. Kathleen was stunned, but 
Fridays eyes flashed fire as she turned to 
the Queen and demanded why she had 
struck her friend. She would probably 
have met with a similar punishment her- 
self, had not Placidia intervened, saying, 
" What fault do you find with Kathleen ? 
Is not her work rightly performed ? Will 
you never learn that the labour of our hands 
may indeed belong to you, but assuredly 
neither our voices nor our souls ? " 
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It was strange to witness the mastery 
which Placidia had acquired over her mis- 
tress. Eekka made no reply beyond a scowl 
as she left the room. Kathleen meanwhile 
sat with her head buried in her hands, and 
remained so long motionless that Placidia 
began to fear she might have received serious 
injury, and tried gently to rouse her, but 
for some time without effect. At last Kath- 
leen looked up, and seizing her distaff, 
began to spin with great rapidity. It was 
in vain; her temples continued to throb 
and her eyes were swollen. Placidia took 
the work out of her hand and whispered, 
" Go out ; try if the fresh air will bring you 
relief." 

Kathleen rose, but when Frida would 
have accompanied her she said hoarsely, 
" Not now ; not even you yet, Frida ; I 
must be alone for a little while." 

She hurried out, and passing quickly the 
group of girls gossiping at the well, sought 
the quiet comer where she had taken refuge 
with Frida on the night they feared for 
Placidia's life. Here she sat down and 
tried to calm her thoughts. She felt the 
indignity even more than the pain of the 
blow. It is true that in her early days of 
slavery she had been used to bodily chastise- 
ment,, but not of late. Sarolt had been 
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terrified by the consequences of her first ill- 
treatment of Frida, and had ever afterwards 
regarded them both as too fragile a posses- 
sion to be roughly handled. Since their 
arrival in Sicambria, Placidia had been able 
to protect them from the worst effects of the 
Queen's anger ; and Kathleen's devotion to 
her Christian friend made her tasks, how- 
ever difficult, a labour of love. Now she 
wept bitterly, partly from pain, partly from 
rage. She thought of the fond caresses she 
had received from her mother in childhood, 
and recalled her father's proud words as he 
embraced his little daughter; she remem- 
bered his commanding figure as she had 
watched him depart for the last time at the 
head of his warriors, and he had never 
returned. Where was he now ? Surely he 
had fallen in battle, or he would have found 
his child during those weary years in Britain. 
He would never have let her pine so long in 
slavery. 

She sat making marks on the sand, and 
thinking wistfuUy on these things, until, 
startled by the sound of a footstep, she 
looked up and saw Arnulph beside her. It 
was the first time they had met alone since 
that eventful night, and Kathleen began to 
stammer forth thanks for the powerful aid 
which had nreserved Placidia's life. 
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"Are you so sure it was my aid that 
saved her ? " he asked. 

" Of course I am/' she answered promptly. 
"Who else would have interfered on our 
behalf? — ^although," she added with some 
confusion, "Placidia will not always agree 
with me, and says it was perhaps only 
another whim which made the Queen deem 
a horse the better sacrifice. But this I do 
not believe. If you had seen how her eyes 
glared 1 Nay, surely it is to you we owe 
our safety ? '' 

" I hardly know," he said. " Old Kudolph 
tried to persuade me that Kekka never in- 
tended to offer a human victim, but I did 
not believe him, and am glad to find that 
you look on me as your protector. Do you 
not again need my interference ? " he added. 
"You appeared so sad a short time ago; 
what has happened ? " 

" Oh, it is nothing," she said with a smile. 
"It was foolish in me to cry for a blow, 
only," and she gave a little sob: "I was 
thinking of home — of my father ; it seemed 
so hard to be a slave." 

" Then you were not born one," he cried. 
"Tell me about your early home; Avhere 
was it ? Perhaps you may some day see it 
again." 

She shook her head as she answered, " It 
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is far, far away. Do you see where now 
the midsummer sun is setting ? You must 
turn towards that red beam and travel over 
hill and plain, and afterwards across two 
seas, before you come to my own loved 
land. I wish you could see how green the 
grass grows there: Perhaps you fancy that 
it must be very bleak in the distant North, 
but it was not so cold as among your moun- 
tains ; we never had snow five feet deep/' 

"And your father, do you remember him?" 

"Most certainly I do. He was a great 
chief; hundreds followed him across the 
sea to Britain, where he gained many vic- 
tories, until one day he went out to battle 
and never returned." She paused for a 
moment and then added quickly, " My old 
mistress used to say that Christians were 
poor wretches, who could not fight, and 
Placidia does not love that I should talk of 
battle ; but surely there are brave Christian 
warriors, who will not suffer the heathen to 
be always victorious." 

"I trust so," he replied. "Perhaps I 
may some day show what a Gothic and 
Christian sword can achieve." 

"You will match the heroic deeds of 
Fergus, Conal, and Fingal ! " she exclaimed. 
" Listen 1 I will sing to you of their acts of 
prowess." 
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She sprang to her feet, and Amulph stood 
amazed at the wild melody and the strange 
words which came from her lips. He did 
not know their meaning, and yet he seemed 
to catch her enthusiasm, for surely he had 
never listened to more stirring music. 

At last the song came to an end. The 
sun had gone down. Kathleen remembered 
her unfinished task, and feared Placidia 
would be vexed because she had stayed out 
so late. Bidding Arnulph a hasty farewell, 
she hurried back to the palace, but found 
her task completed. Placidia rejoiced to 
see the glow on her cheek and the sparkle 
in her eye ; she welcomed her kindly, while 
Fiida kissed her friend affectionately, and 
asked if the pain in her head were gone. 

** I had forgotten all about it," Kathleen 
replied, and turning to Placidia, told how 
she had met the young Goth again, and that 
it was indeed through him that they had 
been saved from the Queen's fury on that 
terrible night. 

Placidia smiled as she answered, " It may 
be so. I do not love the Goths, yet they 
were not our worst foes." 

After this Kathleen and Arnulph met 
occasionally, but in general they only ex- 
changed a few words. It was plain he 
watched for the chance of seeing her -pas^ 
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by, and she would gladly have stayed to 
talk with him about her own land; he 
showed so much more interest in it than 
Placidia or Frida. But she felt that Pla- 
cidia did not encourage these interviews, 
and she had little time to spare ; her work 
was heavy. It was only in the evening 
that she and Frida could breathe the fresh 
air for a few minutes, and the child liked 
to join the merry group at the well, where 
the blue-eyed stranger was always welcome. 
Kathleen would gladly have chosen a quieter 
spot ; she did not like the noisy jests, and 
dreaded lest Frida might be again induced 
to take part in pagan rites. She knew the 
child had not abandoned her old faith. 
Frida hated the gods of the Huns, because 
they were the gods of her enemies; she 
listened to Placidia's lessons, and loved to 
hear Kathleen sing; but when they ex- 
pressed a hope that she might one day 
become a Christian, she turned upon them 
in anger, her little fists clenched, declaring 
she was an Angle, and would never disgrace 
her father's spirit. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EUMOUBS FALSE AND TRUE. 

The Slimmer passed away. No news of the 
King or of his army reached Sicambria, and 
men began to wonder whether he would 
return there with the spoils of war, or 
choose a new capital in a sunnier land. 
They questioned eagerly the few wandering 
bands who passed near the city, but these 
came mostly from the North or the East, 
and many of them had not even heard 
of Attila's departure. At last a terrible 
rumour was brought from the West. 

" The King," it was reported by a tribe 
which had returned from the Rhine, " had 
penetrated far into the heart of the Roman 
empire; at first nothing could withstand 
his victorious arm ; cities fell before him as 
though they were molehills ; but in the end 
his enemies surrounded him unawares, and, 
being unable to break through their ranks, 
he preferred death to disgrace, ascended the 
funeral pyre and perished in the flames." 
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Kathleen first heard these tidings from 
Amnlph. He told them in a whisper, but 
there was a glance of triumph in his eye as 
he added, *' Surely our nation will now throw 
oflF the hateful Scythian yoke ! " 

Kathleen looked up with a joyful face, 
exclaiming, ** Is it true ? Will the Chris- 
tians at last be able to oyerthrow these 
heathens ? '' 

" Hush ! " he answered. " Eemember this 
IS only a report, which may prove to be 
totally unfounded; and even if it be true, 
we are not yet victorious ; you are still in 
Eekka's power. Oh ! be careful ; the Queen 
would take terrible vengeance upon any 
who showed joy at the death of her lord'* 

" Never fear I I will wear a grave face, 
but I must tell Placidia,** and she darted 
oflf into the house. 

Kathleen's words startled Placidia, whose 
face flushed for an instant as she exdaim^d, 
" But who brought the news ? Where did 
it all happen ? " 

" I hardly know ; somewhere towards the 
setting sun, on the other side of a great river.** 

"In Gaul, in my own land I'* Placidia 
cried; "is it there the mighty destroyer 
has met his doom % " 

Sfhe hid her face in her hands and sat 
athnt for a few moments, until Kathleen, 
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touching her on the shoulder, whispered, 
'* I see Amulph still in the court ; he told 
me the news ; will you not come and speak 
to him?" 

Placidia hesitated, and her limbs trem- 
bled as she rose, but Kathleen supported 
her, and led her gently out of the house. 

Amulph was surprised to see the pale, 
handsome woman come towards him, lean- 
ing on her companion's arm. He had rarely 
caught even a glimpse of her before, for 
Placidia's work lay indoors, and she ap- 
peared to shun the open air. Kathleen 
looked at him brightly, and said, " Placidia 
has come to learn more of the strange news 
you have brought. She knows the land to 
which the King has gone." 

'*I can tell you very little," he replied; 
" none have returned from the great army, 
but a tribe which arrived yesterday from 
the Ehine told us they had met fugitives 
who had seen his funeral pyre blazing high 
on the plains of Gaul. In a few weeks we 
shall know what has occurred, and if this 
news be true, great changes may happen. 
Meanwhile," he added, looking anxiously 
at Placidia, " you will be cautious ; for 
Kathleen's sake you will not let Kekka 
see that you triumph in the defeat of the 
King ; her anger would be teiiM^." 
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Placidia's £su:e wore a haughty smile as 
she answered, " It is hardly the part of a 
Chiistiaa to triumph in the death of an 
enemy ; but I would not quail before the 
Queen's anger, nor hide our joy that the 
righteous cause should preTaiL'* 

She turned to go into the house, but 
Kathleen whispered before she left Amulph, 
" You will let us know what further news 
is brought £rom the West, and we will be 
cautious ; if we can help it, we will not pro- 
voke the Queen.'* 

They were gone, and Amulph stood 
gazing at the door behind which they had 
disappeared. "What a magnificent crea- 
ture she is !" he thought. "No wonder Kath- 
leen worships her; she has the countenance 
of the old martyrs — ^would brave the fire 
and the stake, and glory in the deed. But 
Kathleen I it were terrible if the Queen in 
her wrath should harm her. I must watch 
over them both." 

The following weeks were a period of 
excitement and expectation in Sicambria; 
some believed in the King's death, others 
scouted the notion that defeat could over- 
take the Huns. At last a troop arrived 
fffSBSL the great army bringing with them 
. booty and slaves. 'Hiey declared that the 
SiDtg was marehing homewards, and would 
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arrive in the city in a few days to cele- 
brate his victories and return thanks to the 
Scythian gods. 

All appearance of mourning and anxiety 
now vanished; those who had secretly re- 
joiced in the report of Attila's death were 
foremost in their zeal to celebrate his return. 
On the day of the King's arrival the city 
was gaily decked with flags, and he was 
greeted with a great blowing of trumpets 
and beating of drums. A band of maidens, 
chosen for their beauty, and bearing a long 
linen scarf in their hands, met him at the 
gate, and danced and sang before him. 
Placidia feared lest Kathleen or Frida might 
be desired to join this party, but the Queen 
paased them by contemptuously, declaring 
that Christians were unfit to appear before 
the King, and appointed them to perform 
the most menial offices in her household. 
Kathleen was thankful that Frida remained 
by her side, and when the child grumbled, 
saying she was not a Christian, Kathleen 
asked if she desired to celebrate the victory 
of the Huns. Fridays answer was an em- 
phatic *' No," and for a while she worked 
vigorously, scrubbing pots, carrying fire- 
wood, and baking cakes. From time to 
time, however, she ran out and brought 
back wondrous tales of the armed chief- 
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tains who filled the court. At last she 
rushed in calling out, " Kathleen, come 
quickly I Attila is here, and all the kings 
and princes are doing homage to him." 

Kathleen went to the door ; she saw the 
conqueror on horseback, and a group stand- 
ing submissively around him. On his 
right hand was a tall warrior whose face 
was scarred with recent wounds ; he was 
accompanied by a youth whom Kathleen 
instantly recognised as Amulph. Her 
heart sank within her. What had he to 
do in the presence of the pagan monarch ? 
See, he bowed down before him, and now 
they all moved towards the banqueting- 
hall. Frida beckoned to her to come on, 
and she crept forward with the crowd of 
slaves, who were eager to see the feast and 
the assembled princes. They gazed through 
the open door and tried to discover who 
were seated nearest to Attila, in the places 
of honour. Frida had learnt the names of 
many o£ the guests, and said to Kathleen, 
"There is EUak, the King's son, eating out 
of the same dish with his father, and at 
the small table to the right is Theodemir, a 
king of the Goths, with his kinsman Totilas, 
whose son Amulph has been so kind to us. 
You can see the youth standing behind 
themT 
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Kathleen had seen quite enough; she 
turned away and walked slowly back to the 
Queen's palace. During the next few days 
she was very silent, and would not be per- 
suaded again to leave the house, nor did 
she pay much attention to the stories Frida 
brought home. The latter was growing 
more courageous ; she stayed out longer, and 
sometimes even ventured beyond the wall 
which surrounded the royal palaces. One 
evening, after she had been absent for 
several hours, she rushed in, her cheeks 
glowing with excitement, and exclaimed, 
" Kathleen I I have heard my own 
language. I went farther than I had ever 
been before, and I came upon rows of 
slaves chained together. I felt so sorry for 
them ; most of them stood quite still, not 
uttering a sound ; others talked in words I 
could not understand, btrt at last I caught 
the sound of my mother tongue! A tall 
youth with light hair and blue eyes was 
trying to comfort a little brother, who 
looked so pale and thin. How delighted 
they were when I spoke to them, and asked 
if they were Angles. They told me they were 
Saxons, but their language was the same 
as ours. They had never been in Britain, 
but had heard about its white cliffs from 
sailors who had visited the island, I wish 
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I could take some supper to them to-night, 
but the gates aie cloc^d. I wiU give them 
my bieak&st to-morrow morning, and you 
will come with me^ will you not ? " 

" K you wish it^" Kathleen replied. 

Next morning she baked dainty cakes of 
rye, and both giils put their allowance of 
milk in a leather bottle, and slipped out of 
the gate to look for the Saxon prisoners. 
At first Frida was bewildered by the rows 
of strange, wild-looking fsu^es, but she soon 
discovered her blue -eyed Mends. They 
were delighted to see her again, greeted 
her as their countrywoman ; and how their 
eyes brightened when they saw the good 
things she had brought to them! Most 
warmly they expressed their thanks to both 
girls, and asked if they might not also 
claim kindred with Kathleen. She shook 
her head as she^answered that she was 
neither Saxon nor Angle, but she held the 
cup of milk to the little boy's head, and 
picked the softest cakes for him to eat 
Frida meanwhQe chatted gaily to the elder 
lad, until Kathleen reminded her that it 
was high time to return to the Queen's 
palace, when she reluctantly said farewell 
to the two brothers, promising to come back 
Boon and pay them another visit 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MOTHEB AND SOK. 



Thb dajs of feasting were over, and the 
booty had been distributed among the 
warriors, but it was smaU in amount com- 
pared with the spoil which had been brought 
home from former expeditions. Now also 
it began to be rumoru^ that victory had 
not always crowned the arms of the Huns. 
Totilas told lus son of a mighty battle on 
the plains of Gaul, where the assembled 
forces of the Soman empire had success- 
fully resisted the hordes of the great king. 
^'From noon until past midnight," he said, 
" we met in mortal combat, and many were 
the kindred tribes opposed to one another. 
Alain fought against Alain, Frank against 
Frank, and among our most valiant foes 
were the Goths of the West. Had not 
their king been slain, I verily believe few of 
AttOa's host would have returned to the 
banks of the Danube." 
'* And ire fought on the dde of tke ^a^^ol 
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conqueror. Father, had we but united with 
our brethren of the same race and creed, 
perchance this galling yoke had been broken 
for ever." 

" Hush, my son ! " Totilas exclaimed, 
with an expression of dread on his face. 
" Do you breathe such words in Sicambria ? 
Eemember how the most secret whispers 
are often conveyed to the King, and we 
now stand high in his favour. He knows 
how to reward faithful service, and is a 
more grateful master than the . feeble 
emperors of Rome." 

" Have the Goths fallen so low that they 
must seek a mjaster ? " the youth asked, his 
eyes kindling with fire. 

But his father frowned and said, " The 
first duty of a Goth is to obey ; and as you 
would avoid your father's wrath, I charge 
you never let such words again escape from 
your lips ; nay, banish such thoughts from 
your heart." 

Arnulph was silent, and did not again 
speak to his father on the subject, but he 
questioned his mother as to the events of 
the past year. From her he learned fuller 
particulars of the great battle at Chalons. 
She told him how the Huns had been 
obliged to seek safety within the circle of 
their wagons, adding, " We expected every 
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moment that the victorious enemy would 
have broken down the barrier. The King, 
preferring death to captivity, caused an 
immense funeral-pile to be raised, and only 
awaited the morning light to perish in the 
flames. But at the first streak of dawn we 
saw the enemy had withdrawn ; none ven- 
tured near our encampment. Had they 
quarrelled among themselves ? Was it ter- 
ror because so many of their leaders had 
fallen ? We never knew. For days we 
waited, dreading an ambush ; then came the 
order to march, and we marched with the 
mien of a conquering host, only our faces 
were turned no longer to the west, but to 
the east." She was silent for a moment, 
and then asked in a changed tone, ^' My sou, 
how have the months passed at Sicambria ? 
Have you been engaged in the chase or in war, 
or has time hung heavily on your hands ? " 

** There was little to hunt," he replied; 
" and as for war, what tribe would dare to 
attack the capital of AttUa ? Once, it is 
true, I thought the Gothic sword would be 
needed to prevent the shedding of Christian 
blood, but the gods of the Huns relented 
and spared their victim." 

'^Whatl" she exclaimed, "did Queen 
Eekka forget the terms of our alliance ; did 
she dare to threaten one of our nation ? " 
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" No, mother, the . intended victim was 
only a Roman slave. Rudolph, no doubt, 
will tell you that Rekka had a right to do 
as she pleased with her own, or (he knows 
more of her counsel than I do, perhaps 
he will say I misjudged the Queen) that 
she never harboured such bloody inten- 
tions." 

The young man spoke with a bitterness 
which alarmed his mother. Brenda was a 
stem woman, who would have sent him to 
the battle-field without a tear, and would 
rather have chanted a hymn of triumph over 
his tomb than received him back in her 
arms as a fugitive. Yet now she trembled 
as she laid a hand on his shoulder and said, 
" Do not let the fiery zeal of youth make 
you neglect the advice of old age. I love, 
indeed, the brave spirit of your words ; I 
would not that a son of mine should quail 
before man or woman. But we owe no 
debt of gratitude to the Roman, that we 
should intervene to save one from punish- 
ment. Have you forgotten how your grand- 
father died?" 

" No, nor have I a dearer wish than to 
avenge his murder. If ever the cowardly 
assassin crosses my path, let him tremble 
before the sword of your son. But to stand 
calmly by and see Christian blood offered 
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up to the spirits of evil, surely this was not 
the teaching of Bishop Ulphilas ? " 

" And how was the good Bishop rewarded 
for Ms trust in the treacherous Eoman? 
Aye, my son, believe me, they are all the 
same, east and west. If they need the help 
of your arm, they will fawn upon you, flatter 
you, and when their need is past, they will 
spurn you as a loathsome reptile ! Be not 
deceived by the tears and entreaties of a 
Eoman woman." 

" Tears and entreaties I You do not know 
what you say. Placidia would meet death 
with as firm a front as yourself, and as- 
suredly would never stoop to ask aid from 
any one, least of all from a Goth/* 

" Yet a royal Goth is wasting his thoughts 
— can it be his love? — upon this proud 
daughter of his enemies." 

She said the last words with a low, hiss- 
ing sound that startled her son. "Love 
Placidia, perhaps wed her I " he cried; " why, 
I should as soon think of offeriDg earthly 
love to one of the old saints. I have only 
seen her twice, but sometimes I believe that 
she has taken the sacred vow and is already 
a consecrated virgin. Of this I am sure, 
she has the spirit of the holy martyrs, and 
would fain win the crown of St. Polycarp. 
No, no, mother, you need not fear that I 
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will bring home to you a Eoman daugh- 
ter." 

His bright, merry laugh reassured her, 
and bending down to kiss him she said 
gravely, "No, my son, I do not fear that 
your wife will be either a Eoman or a 
slave/' 

She turned to her household duties, and 
Arnulph left her; but her last words had 
raised in him a new train of thought He 
was a man now, and must soon choose a 
wife. Kathleen's bright face rose before 
him. "She is not a Eoman," he said to 
himself, "but belongs to a warrior tribe. 
How her eye kindled as she sang of the 
heroes of her nation ! And if they have 
been forced to bend the neck under the 
yoke of the Huns, so have we. Surely my 
mother will not refuse to receive a chieftain's 
daughter as my bride, because for a time 
she has called Eekka mistress." He re- 
solved that very evening to seek out Kath- 
leen and ask more of her race and parentage ; 
he remembered that he had not seen her for 
several weeks — not since the return of the 
King. 

It was in vain he watched for her that 
evening. He paced up and down the court, 
so that he could observe all who left Queen 
Eekka's palace ; each time the door opened 
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he hoped to see Kathleen's slight figure, 
but each time he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Frida, it is true, hurried past him to 
the well, and was soon the centre of a noisy- 
group. He heard her loud laugh, and it 
jarred upon him, yet he waited patiently, 
intending to speak to her as she returned. 
Even in this he was foiled. Queen Eekka's 
imperious voice was heard calling her slaves 
back to the house, and hastily filling their 
water - bottles, Frida, with two or three 
others, rushed indoors at her summons. 

Meanwhile TotUas and his wife held an 
anxious consultation about the future of 
their son. Neither of them mentioned, even 
to the other, the hasty words he had let fall 
against the authority of the King, but both 
praised his military ardour, and spoke of his 
impatience of an inactive life. Totilas said 
it was high time Arnulph should make his 
first essay in arms, and proposed to ask the 
King to send him on an expedition, which 
was about to start for the north, to chastise 
some tribes who had shown signs of dis- 
affection. 

He had no dijBBculty in obtaining his re- 
quest. Attila was pleased with the zeal 
shown in his service, and readily consented 
that the youth, with a party of Goths, should 
join the expedition commanded by his son 
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Ellak. The j 07 with which Arnulph received 

this news satisfied even his mother. In 

truth he was weary of guarding walls never 

threatened by an enemy. He had not 

abandoned his dream of breaking the power 

of the Huns, but he saw no reason why he 

should not gain military skill and renown 

in their service, which might one day stand 

him in good stead ; for who would trust an 

untried leader ? Had not Kathleen herself 

asked if a Christian could wield a sword, and 

would she not rejoice when he laid the first 

laurels of victory at her feet ? More anxiously 

than before he watched for her, and at last 

one evening he saw her come to the door 

with Frida. The latter had a basket on her 

arm, and after a few words to Kathleen, 

hurried through the gate, and disappeared 

among the lanes of the outer town. Arnulph 

saw that here was the opportunity he had 

sought so long; in a moment he was at 

Kathleen's side, telling her he had come 

to say farewell, for to-morrow he was to 

buckle on the warrior's sword. 

"And to fight in the pagan army/' she 
said in a low voice. 

" Kathleen," he exclaimed, " do not re- 
proach me! Would you have me always 
lead here an inglorious life? You, who 
belong to a warrior race, who have sung to 
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me of your own Western heroes ! May I 
not prove against the savage Acatzire that 
a Goth can wield a sword, that a Christian 
is no mean-spirited coward, as perhaps," he 
added, " the Huns may know some day to 
their cost." 

"But in the meantime yon are content 
to serve the King, to eat and drink at his 
table." 

" What would you have me do ? Is this 
the time to head a revolt ? Does not the 
very word make my father shudder, and 
even my mother turn pale ? Shall I disobey 
their commands, weakly insult the King, and 
lose for ever my chance of being a warrior, 
a man ? " 

*'I know not, only I have heard of those 
who would risk all rather than receive 
favours from the wicked. But why should 
I talk thus ? It is not my place to teach a 
chieftain of the Goths. I can only say fare- 
well, and thank you a thousand times for 
the kindness you have ever shown a slave." 

Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, 
but before he could reply she had turned 
away and entered the Queen's palace. 

Her words stung him deeply. She had 
reminded him that she was a slave, and he 
a chieftain of the Goths, yet had she not 
reproached him with cowardice, with licking 
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the dust before their mighty foe ? Would 
she not contrast his weak concession with 
Placidia's courage ? The thought was gall 
to him. Would Kathleen despise him, 
would she give him no meed of praise for 
deeds of valour, which would bring joy to 
the heart of his mother ? He paused and 
asked himself why should not she be con- 
tent with what satisfied the lofty soul of 
Brenda ? Kathleen was not a Eoman that 
she should grudge victory to a barbarian ; 
but perhaps she had listened to insidious 
counsels ! Had Placidia filled her mind with 
hatred against Goth as well as Hun ? "I 
must warn her, must show her that the 
Goths are more worthy of her regard than 
the perfidious sons of the South. How they 
treated our good Bishop Ulphilas! And 
what is now the great desire of an imperial 
princess, of Honoria, the daughter and sister 
of emperors? To be the bride of Attila, 
to share the dignity of Eekka, Esca, and 
Helche." 

While he was occupied with such thoughts, 
the drum sounded for the closing of the 
gates, and he was about to leave the royal 
quarter, when he met Frida hurrying back 
as though she feared to be late. He stopped 
her and said, " You have been away a long 
time; why do you go so far alone ? " 
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" Because Kathleen caunot come with me 
now; she is always tired." 

" Always tired ! Is she ill ? " he asked, 
but added quickly, " You are a good girl, 
Frida; you will do me a favour I Ask Kath- 
leen to meet me to-morrow morning beside 
the bath-house, at the spot where I once 
found you long ago. I will be there at 
sunrise, I must see her again. Surely she 
will not refuse me her good wishes on my 
first warlike expedition." 

"But you do not care for my good 
wishes?" Frida asked with a half-injured 
air. 

'^ Of course I do," he replied, " and will 
give you a share of the pretty prizes, if only 
your wishes bring me success." 

She laughed, and singing a Saxon couplet 
about the mortal man who should rival the 
deeds of Woden and Thor, ran towards the 
Queen's palace. He too hastened his foot- 
steps ; he knew that his mother expected 
him that evening. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



HIS FIRST GIFT. 



The part of the city inhabited by the 
Goths lay to the north of the royal quarter, 
and here, in a low-roofed wooden building, 
Totilas and Brenda awaited their son. His 
coat of mail was ready ; it was a linen tunic 
spun by his mother, and covered with the 
best rings the smith could forge, and beside 
it lay sword, lance, and shield, his fathers 

gift. 

A warm welcome greeted Amulph as he 
entered, and his mother bade him try on the 
new armour, and test the sword he was soon 
to wield in battle. Proudly she looked at 
the young warrior, and examined carefully 
each ring lest there might be any weak spot 
through which an arrow could pierce to the 
heart of her son. 

Totilas made him go through the sword 
exercise of his nation, and lectured him long 
on the duties of a chieftain. How he must 
be bravest among the brave, yet content 
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with the roughest fare ; and if rich booty 
were the reward of victory, all who helped 
to win it should share equaUy in the spoil. 
"Yon go now to fight against the Acat- 
ziri," he exdaimed, " but I hope before long 
you wiU find nobler foes." 

" It is true, my Amulph,'' Brenda added, 
when Totilas had left her alone with her son ; 
** the King has determined next spring to 
attack Italy, perhaps to sack Imperial Eome. 
You will be able to avenge the death of your 
grandfather." She saw a startled look on the 
young man's face, and continued hastily, 
" You have not forgotten the solemn vows 
of your childhood; swear to me now to 
fulfil them faithfully." 

" What shall I promise, mother ? " he said : 
" that if ever I meet the false Ennodius his 
grey hairs shall not shield him ; he shall die 
a traitor's death, and meet with no Chris- 
tian burial; that my place shall be ever 
among the foes of Eome, and that I will 
count none a brother, nor worthy of the 
name of Goth, who accepts the wages of 
the Empire, but will strive to render our 
nation victorious and strong, so that it 
shall have no need to cringe before a 
foreign usurper 1 " 

"Enough, enough, my son I A hero's 
blood flows in your veins. But say no 
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more, lest my woman's heart falter, and 
I bid thee guard the life that is so dear 
to me." 

Sleep did not visit Amnlph's eyes that 
night, a thousand thoughts kept him awake. 
From his earliest childhood he had heard 
of the cowardly assassin who had plunged 
a dagger into his grandfather's heart as 
he sat at a friendly supper, expecting no 
treachery from his host. Arnulph had 
longed to be a man that he might avenge 
the deed, and was proud when his mother 
called him her champion. Now fate seemed 
to make the opportunity for him ; for surely 
if Ennodius were alive he would discover 
him among the nobles of Kome. Other 
motives also attracted him to the South. 
Where could he find a more tempting field 
for conquest than the fertile plains of Italy ? 
And Rome, had he not heard what rich booty 
the West Goths had carried off from the 
city ? but yet richer remained behind. For 
a moment he was fascinated by the dazzling 
prospect, until the chill thought came, " The 
West Goths were men ; they fought under 
their own king, Alaric, not as the servants of 
the Huns. Kathleen too ! Has she not been 
taught to reverence Eome as the centre of 
Christendom, as the city of the blessed 
ajpohi\t^ Peter and Paul? What will she 
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think of one who fights in the pagan host, 
perhaps aids them to desecrate the holy 
spot ? Could I induce her to throw in her 
lot with us, convince her that she too belongs 
to the barbarian world ? Shall I try to 
loosen the bonds which knit her to Pla- 
cidia ? No, no, it would be impossible ; and 
if it were, I cannot lead her to my mother, 
and say, ' Here is my bride ; watch over 
her until I return/" For a moment he 
buried his head in his hands, gave a deep 
sigh, and said half aloud, " I must leave the 
dun future to care for itself. Now I can 
but do my mother's bidding, and trust that, 
if I return victorious, she will not deny me 
the greatest boon I can ask." 

A few grey streaks of light in the east 
reminded him of his appointment with 
Kathleen. He rose hastily, and was the 
first that morning to pass through the gates 
of the royal enclosure. He had not to wait 
long before he saw the slight figure coming 
towards him, but he fancied she was paler 
than usual, and he remembered Fridays 
words. 

'* Kathleen," he exclaimed, " you are not 
well ; you look as though the fresh air had 
long been a stranger to your cheek. You 
must not forget that, like us, you are a 
child of the forest, perhaps of the ocean. 
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You cannot live, like a Eoman, cooped up 
in four walls. Does Eekka keep you so 
close a prisoner ? " 

"No," she replied, "Eekka does not 
interfere with us much. Frida often goes 
out for long rambles, but I cared not to 
accompany her ; I preferred staying with 
Placidia." 

"But you must not allow Placidia to 
make you a Eoman, or believe that in her 
lessons alone you will find wisdom.'' 

A shade of displeasure rose on Kathleen's 
face as she answered, "I have learnt the 
best wisdom from Placidia's lessons, could I 
only follow them aright." 

" I know," he said, in a lower tone, and 
his voice slightly faltered, "how high and 
noble is the soul of your friend, that she 
well deserves to rank with the saints and 
martyrs of old. But I am going away 
for a long time, and I want you to think 
kindly of me and of my nation. We, too, 
have had our holy men and women. Did 
you ever hear of Bishop Ulphilas, the Moses 
of our race? He brought the light of 
truth to us, and for more than forty years 
he laboured to cast out the worship of false 
spirits. Born among us, he loved our 
mother tongue, and translated into it the 
Holy Scriptures. Has not Placidia a 
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Latin book in which the signs recall to 
her mind words she might else forget? 
But see here," and he showed her a small 
piece of vellum. ** These signs would have 
no meaning to a Eoman, but to one of our 
priests they tell the words King David used 
long ago. I cannot read them, but I have 
no need to do so, I know them by heart." 

Slowly he repeated the forty-seventh 
Psalm from the translation of Bishop 
Ulphilas. Her eyes brightened. 

« It reminds me of the Irish hymns my 
mother taught me," she said, humming a 
few words in a low tone. 

He put the vellum in her hand, saying, 
**You will keep this for my sake, until I 
come to redeem it with a larger gift. Wear 
it round your neck ; it is a charm which 
will preserve you from evil, and will not 
permit you again to think harshly of a 
Goth." 

" Amulph I " she cried, " does not all 
the gratitude I owe to you bind me to your 
nation? Did my words sound harsh last 
night ? It is true," and her voice faltered, 
" my heart was sore when I saw you enter 
the King's banqueting-hall. I cannot bear 
to think of you as his servant, fighting in 
his cause." 

" But you will strive not to blame me 
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greatly, and if I fall yx)u will shed a tear for 
my fate?" 

" If you fall 1 " she repeated slowly, tears 
rising to her eyes ; but dashing them aside 
she exclaimed, " It is ill on the eve of de- 
parture to talk of death or defeat ; rather will 
I sing to you of the mighty deeds of Fingal." 

Her voice rose loud and high, and 
Arnulph watched the colour mantling in 
her cheeks. Never had she appeared to 
him so beautiful, and as he listened to the 
martial notes he thought, "Is not this a 
fitting bride for a warrior ? Surely she is 
one after my mother's own heart." 

The song ended, Kathleen hid the vel- 
lum in her bosom. Their fareweU was 
brief and hurried, but she returned home 
with a brighter face than she had worn for 
many a day. 

EUak and the leaders of the expedition* 
had a farewell audience of the King. Queen 
Eekka came to the door of her palace to 
wish them a prosperous enterprise. They 
bowed low in acknowledgment of her greet- 
ing, but Arnulph's eyes turned from the 
haughty Queen and sought out a slave who 
stood half hidden behind her companions. 
Few noticed his glance, or the answering 
smile on her face, as she touched lightly 
the spot where his gift lay concealed. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THOSE WHO FIGHT AND THOSE WHO WAIT. 

The expedition against the Acatziri had 
started, but warlike preparations continued 
on a large scale at Sicambria. Never had 
the activity at the forges been greater; 
there was a constant demand for new arms, 
and the old were furbished up and repaired. 
It soon began to be rumoured that Attila 
planned another attack on the Western 
Empire, but that this time he would strike 
at the heart, and reward his hardy warriors 
with the spoUs of Italy and the treasures 
of Eome. As before, Sicambria became 
the centre of a vast camp, but in the 
early spring the human stream poured out, 
and after the departure of the vast hordes 
Sicambria was left even more deserted than 
the previous year. 

TotUas marched under the banner of the 
Gothic king, Theodemir, and Brenda accom- 
panied her husband. Amulph did not come 
back to Sicambria. When he and EUak 
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were returning from their successful expedi- 
tion against the Acatziri a messenger met 
them from the King, and, telling them of 
the line of march of the great army, desired 
them to join it near the foot of the Alps. 
Here Arnulph was warmly welcomed by his 
father, while his mother received him with 
a transport of joy. They had heard how 
valiantly he had acquitted himself against 
the foe, and Brenda pointed exultingly to 
the fair field of conquest which lay before 
them in Italy. 

" My son," she cried, ** you can there 
satisfy the wildest dreams of young ambi- 
tion, while you fulfil the most sacred of duties 
and avenge the wrongs of your forefathers." 

Her words found a ready response in 
Amulph's heart, and he renewed his solemn 
promises. These, however, he was not 
destined to fulfil; he never met with nor 
heard of Ennodius. Yet Brenda was not 
disappointed in her son. In the forefront 
of every battle, wherever glory was to be 
won, the young Goth led his troops. Men 
talked of his brave deeds before Aquileia, 
Pavia, Milan, and the Romans learnt to 
tremble at his name. It was a cruel war ; 
no pity was shown to the fallen ; the 
wounded were put to death, and women 
and. children called in vain for mercy amid 
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the smoking ashes of their homes. There 
were days when even Arnulph appeared 
only to remember that he bore a sword of 
vengeance in his hand, but at other times 
the picture of Kathleen rose clear before 
him, and manj an Italian matron and 
maiden was astonished to find in him the 
defender of her life and honour. 

In one town the wretched inhabitants 
had fled for refuge to a church and closed 
the doors. The Huns and Goths surrounded 
the building, and a cry arose to set fire to 
it, and smoke the vermin out of their den. 
Immediately Arnulph sprang to the front. 
Calling upon the Goths to rally round him, 
he declared himself the foe of every man 
who Bhould raise a sacrilegious hand against 
the holy pile, and menaced them, not with 
his anger alone, but with the high wrath of 
Heaven. His words cowed even the Huns. 
Some murmurs were heard, but the men fell 
back ; a feeling of dread overcame them. Did 
he not speak truth ? Was not the pestilence 
already among them, and might not the un- 
known gods of this new land avenge more 
terribly yet the profanation of their altars ? 

When the assailants withdrew, Arnulph 
entered the church, and was received by 
those within as their great deliverer. 
Bishop, priests, and people showered down 
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blessings on his head ; but when he returned 
to the camp, his father received him with 
marked disapprobation, and asked, " Were 
not his acts calculated to breed discord, to 
array Goth against Hun, and Hun against 
Goth ? In what light would the King re- 
gard such service ? " 

Even Brenda's face wore a shade of dis- 
pleasure as she said that the praise of a 
Catholic bishop was not the applause she 
desired for her son. 

** Mother," he exclaimed, "shall we sink 
to the level of the Huns, ay, below it — ^to 
that of the beasts of prey ? Is vengeance 
our only duty ? are the strong never to show 
mercy ? " 

Brenda quailed before his look ; his words 
recalled lessons she had learnt in childhood. 
She gave one deep sob, and throwing her 
arms round his neck, said, " You are right, 
my child ; forgive my hasty words. Assur- 
edly mercy and peace were the lessons our 
great Bishop would have us learn from 
Holy Writ; and if my troubled life has 
made me sometimes forget them, I will 
not stifle the good seed in your heart — I 
will rejoice that it should bear such noble 
fruit." 

Amulph returned her caress aflfectionately, 
and., if it were possible, from that day forth 
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Brenda regarded her son with a yet prouder 
eye. 

At long intervals of time rumours of the 
victories won in Italy reached Sicambria. 
Placidia heard of them with awe and trem- 
bling and asked would Rome fall. Many 
an earnest prayer she sent up for the deliver- 
ance of the holy city, in which Kathleen 
fervently joined ; but when Placidia called 
down destmction upon its enemies, her heart 
sank with sorrow, and her voice was silent, 
for she knew that her own most earnest 
petition was for the safety of one who 
fought in the hostile army. 

Kathleen had hoped that after the defeat 
of the Acatziri, Arnulph would return to 
Sicambria, but month after month passed 
by, until she could no longer doubt that he 
had joined the invading army. At last 
the fame of his brave deeds was brought to 
the Danube, and men said he stood high in 
the favour of Attila. A thousand varying 
emotions filled Kathleen's heart. She re- 
joiced in his prowess, while she grieved it 
should be employed in such a cause. Did 
he know that this war would come when 
he bade her farewell ? Had he not almost 
blamed her docile following of Placidia's 
teaching? and how emphatically he had 
reminded her that she was not a Roman. 
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But how precious had been to her his lov- 
ing sympathy when she talked to him of 
her own land 1 Had not his eye kindled 
when she sang to him of Conal, Fergus, 
and Fingal, those heroes whom Placidia 
had once called pagan savages, hinting 
that their deeds were not worthy of remem- 
brance? ''Even the Celtic hymns have 
no charm in her ears," thought Kathleen; 
" and yet I love them a thousand times 
better than the chants of St. Ambrose." 

One afternoon Kathleen was meditating 
sadly on these things. Placidia was grieved 
to see the weary look on her face and tried 
to talk to her, but Kathleen answered her 
questions curtly and relapsed into silence. 
They sat thus for a long time, until Pla- 
cidia laid her hand gently on the girl's 
forehead and whispered, ** How hot your 
head is, my child I I fear you are unwell." 

Kathleen impatiently pushed aside her 
friend's hand, but on looking up a moment 
afterwards, and seeing Placidia's pale face 
and anxious gaze, she upbraided herself 
with ingratitude. Tears rushed to her eyes. 
" How heartless I am ! " she exclaimed; '* for- 
give me, Placidia I I know I have vexed 
you. I was thinking in my own language, 
trying to recall words which I shall never 
hear spoken again. It seems so hard that 
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no one now even cares to listen to me if I 
talk about my home." 

" My poor Kathleen I " Placidia said, " I 
should have remembered how much you 
needed sympathy. I know how the heart 
yearns for the place of one's birth, for the 
faces of those we shall never see on earth 
again. Lay your head on my knee; tell 
me all you can recollect about your home, 
and talk to me about your mother ; let me 
hear once more of the heavenly vision which 
you saw on your journey." 

Kathleen did as her friend desired her. 
They talked for hours, chiefly of Kathleen's 
mother and the bright land where she now 
dwelt. Placidia had never been so kind and 
gentle ; she pressed Kathleen to her bosom 
as she pictured in glowing terms the meet- 
ing between mother and daughter, adding, 
" It may come sooner than we dream of ; 
there may be no need that we should pass 
through the portal of death ! To what do 
the signs of the times point ? When were 
there so great wars and rumours of wars ? 
Are not the holiest places threatened? 
Surely the end of the world must be nigh 
at hand 1 Until then let us accept the 
hardships of our lot ; let us bear our bur- 
dens patiently, knowing that we shall have 
a glorious recompense 1 " 
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Kathleen listened reverently, and that 
night as she lay down she kissed Arnulph's 
gift, and thought, " I will not forget him ; 
I shall always feel grateful to him : but Pla- 
cidia is right .; my lot here is the lot of a 
slave. I must stifle the proud thoughts 
which remind me that I am a chieftain's 
daughter, and be content that through 
much tribulation the kingdom of heaven 
should be won. If my spirit is faint and 
weary, I will remember the gracious pro- 
mises of the New Jerusalem, where there 
are no more tears nor sobs, and where my 
mother waits to clasp me to her bosom. 
Oh I if I may but bring Frida also to the 
heavenly fold 1 " 

Frida had caused Kathleen much anxiety 
of late. The joy of discovering the two 
Saxon prisoners and hearing again her 
mother tongue had recalled memories of 
Thor, Woden, and Balder, and made her 
care less for Placidia's teaching. Kathleen 
was almost sorry that Frida made so many 
expeditions to the outer town, yet how could 
she blame her for ministering aid to her 
countrymen ? Indeed she herself often went 
fasting that she might have another cake to 
put into Fridays basket. 

Frida came home one evening, saying 
that the younger of the Angles was very 
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ill. " I do not think little Egmont can 
live many hours," she continued, *^and it 
were well he should die in the night, when 
his brother is beside him, and not in the 
dreary hours of sunlight, when he is alone." 

** Wulfstan, then, cannot remain with him 
during the day ? " 

" No 1 Their master is angry enough 
that the boy is dying, that he will lose a 
promising slave. He would rather increase 
than diminish Wulfstan's hours of labour. 
What else could you expect from a Hun ? " 

"I will go with you to-morrow to see 
them," Kathleen said quietly. 

She took up her work, which she had laid 
aside for the night, and resolved that the 
next day's task should be accomplished be- 
fore the sun rose. No one noticed how long 
her dim lamp burnt, and even after it was 
extinguished she sat on spinning by the 
light of the full moon. 

At daybreak she bent over Placidia and 
whispered, " I am going out with Frida, 
and I may not return until night, but see 
how much I have spun. I think Rekka 
cannot be angry." 

" Have you sat up all night ? " Placidia 
exclaimed. " How pale you look I You must 
not overtask your strength in this manner." 

*' I could not help it ; I cannot bear to 
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think of a little suflfering fellow all alone. 
I will tell you more when I come back/' 

She spent the day with Egmont, while 
Frida hurried backwards and forwards; 
now to bring a morsel to tempt the child, 
now to tell the elder brother that he slept 
and the pain seemed gone. Towards evening 
the boy died. Kathleen laid her hand on 
his heart, and felt that it had ceased to beat ; 
but she kept the lifeless form on her knee, 
and waited for Wulfstan's return. She told 
him his brother had passed away in sleep, 
and giving the precious burden into his 
arms, drew Frida away, and went back with 
her to the Queen's palace. 

After this they saw little of Wulfstan. 
His work lay beyond the city, and Frida 
was now content to stay more with Pla- 
cidia and Kathleen. She felt it would be 
ungrateful to leave her tasks to be finished 
by her friend. Soon it was no longer plait- 
ing straw and coarse spinning that the 
Queen required, but she called upon Pla- 
cidia to furnish embroidered robes of the 
finest needlework. 

Great news had come. The army was 
returning fi'om Italy, bringing home the 
spoils of Venetia and the ransom of Eome. 
The hordes of Attila had not entered the 
iSiacred city. From the first prisoners who 
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arrived at Sicambria, Placidia and Kathleen 
heard of the embassy of Pope Leo, and how 
the barbarian king, awestruck in presence 
of the Christian PontiflF, had yielded to his 
demands, and had not dared to set foot on 
the holy ground. No event could have ap- 
peared more momentous to them both, and 
it would be difficult to say which of tho two 
felt the deeper j oy. If Placidia cared most for 
the deliverance of Kome, Kathleen's heart 
was filled with gratitude as she thought that 
Arnulph had been saved from the guilt of 
sacrilege. 



( "4 ) 



CHAPTEK XII. 

DEATH OP ATTILA — PLIGHTED VOWS. 

The return of Attila to Sicambria had never 
been celebrated with so much pomp as on 
this occasion. For more than a week there 
were dancing, singing, and feasting, and on 
the tenth day the King was to wed the 
beautiful Ildico. Rekka was indignant at 
the luxurious display she saw around her, 
and grumbled that the warriors of the North 
were aping the soft manners of the South. 
" Why should the King," she said, " make so 
much ado about his nuptials with a captured 
German ? He was content with less pomp 
when he took to wife a Tartar princess." 

She did not wish her slaves to join the band 
of maidens who went out to welcome the 
bride, so Placidia and Kathleen had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining her permission to remain 
indoors even on the wedding-day. Frida had 
to be content with an occasional run to the 
open court, but was surprised, on her return, 
at the abrupt questions the Queen asked. 
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At first she was afraid, and thought Eekka 
meant to reprove her conduct, but she soon 
perceived that it was only a feverish desire 
to learn who was arriving at Sicambria. 
Placidia guessed rightly that the Queen 
longed to hear tidings of Mikolt, but was 
too proud to inquire from Attila about the 
fate of their daughter. For the first time 
in her life she felt drawn to her mistress 
by the bond of a common anxiety. When 
the army.returned from Gaul she had ven- 
tured to ask where Mikolt remained, but 
Eekka had answered curtly that Kadar s 
tribe was appointed to guard the frontier, 
and his wife stayed with him. Now, how- 
ever, it was plain that the mother s heart 
was ill at ease, and Placidia felt that her 
fears were not groundless. She remembered 
Kadar of old ; no doubt she had known him 
only as the destroying enemy. Self-interest 
might restrain his passions in the presence 
of Attila's daughter, yet when Placidia 
thought of the violence of his character, 
she trembled for Mikolt. 

The great night was over. Attila and 
Ildico had retired to the bridal chamber, 
and the last reveller left the hall as the sun 
rose on Sicambria. Kathleen looked down 
on the deserted square ; she saw a few 
soldiers moving about listlessly, and won- 
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dered if Arnulph would pass b7. Since 
his return from Italy she had only seen him 
once, as he was going with his father to an 
audience of the King. How she admired 
his martial bearing ! She had almost for- 
given him for serving in Attila's army. 
Had not the prisoners told her of his deeds 
of mercy, of the protection he had afforded 
to the Christians — and who could doubt his 
bravery ? She remembered his kind words 
to herself, his rapt attention as he listened 
to her Celtic songs, and her thoughts flew 
off to another warrior — to her father, as he 
stood before her for the last time with his 
shield and lance. "Had he only lived," 
she said to herself, "perhaps I had been a 
bride not wholly unworthy of Amulph's 
regard." But this thought she quickly re- 
pressed ; she felt it was foolish to dream of 
what might have been, or even of the past. 
She was a slave now. She must remember 
the distance that separated them, and for 
his sake as well as her own avoid another 
interview ; only she would like to see him 
at a distance. Surely it could do no harm 
to gaze on the bright young face, which had 
always brought joy and hope to her. 

Thus she spent the morning dreaming 
and watching. By degrees the court filled 
with kingS; princes, and chieftains, who 
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waited for Attila, and wondered that he 
delayed so long to appear. Kathleen could 
hear a confused babel of voices and lan- 
guages, and she saw signs and gestures 
of impatience ; but at last a cry of horror 
arose, which seemed to thrill through the 
assembly. Frida rushed out to learn what it 
meant, and came back with the awful intel- 
ligence that Attila was dead — that he lay 
swimming in a pool of blood. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
consternation which spread, first through 
the royal quarter, and afterwards extended 
to the farthest limit of the city and camp. 
The Huns cried out, " Treachery ! " declared 
their royal master had been murdered, that 
Ildico had plunged a dagger into his side. 
They called aloud for vengeance upon her 
tribe, her nation, aye, upon every false- 
hearted German. Counter-threats were soon 
heard from Alleman, Goth, and Gepide. 
Some cleared Ildico of the murder, and said 
with a sneer that the wine-cup, not the 
dagger, had slain the mighty King ; others 
gloried in the deed, exclaiming that she had 
vindicated the honour of her race. It seemed 
as though in a few hours Sicambria would 
be one vast scene of carnage. 

Ellak, the eldest son of Attila, saw the 
danger, and resolved if possible to avert it. 
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Making it known that he was about to 
inquire into the true cause of his father's 
death, he summoned to his counsel one or 
two of his brothers and several of the Ger- 
man kings. The investigation did not last 
long. In the evening Ellak made a procla- 
mation to the people. He first stated that 
Attila had died from the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, and threatened with his displeasure 
any who should venture to insinuate that 
the King had met with foul play. Next he 
called upon all to pay due honour to the 
obsequies of his father. As they had lately 
kept the feast of joy, so now they must 
observe the feast of mourning. Following 
in all things ancient usage, they must bury 
their monarch with fitting pomp in the spot 
which the divine auguries should indicate. 

Ellak succeeded for the moment in calm- 
ing the excitement; the Huns could not 
refuse credence to his words, and the Ger- 
mans were as yet too disunited to venture 
on open revolt. 

The funeral ceremoniesexhibited in strange 
contrast the lavish luxury of the South and 
the most barbarous rites of the Tartar nations. 
A silken pavilion was erected outside the 
town, and here the body of Attila lay in 
state. Day and night a constant succession 
oi wamors^ode around it, uttering hoarse 
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cries in many languages, as each nation 
chanted the merits of Attila or bewailed the 
loss they had sustained in his death. The 
Huns gashed their cheeks and tore out their 
hair, declaring the blood of warriors, not the 
tears of women, to be the rightful tribute 
to their father's spirit. 

Humours of what was passing were brought 
from time to time to Queen Rekka's palace, 
until Frida could no longer restrain her 
curiosity. She had heard of the three coffins 
of gold, silver, and iron which were to in- 
close the" body, and finding a companion as 
adventurous as herself, she sallied forth on 
an expedition beyond the walls. 

It was still early in the evening when she 
returned breathless to the palace, and rush- 
ing up to Kathleen exclaimed, " You must 
come with me immediately ; you must try 
and find Amulph 1 Wulfstan is to be one 
of the grave-diggers 1 He will be put to 
death I " 

Kathleen could not at first understand the 
meaning of Fridays words, and Placidia 
stared at her in amazement, until she ex- 
plained that those who dug the grave of 
Attila would never return to Sicambria ; they 
would be slaughtered when their task was 
accomplished. She again urged Kathleen 
to seek out Arnulph ; his influence alone 
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could save Wulfstan. Kathleen rose at 
once, saying, ** It is our best chance; Arnulph 
stands high in Ellak's esteem, and will surely 
be able to obtain so small a favour. Do 
you know when the burial will take place ? " 

"I cannot teU," Frida replied. "The 
great funeral feast, the Strava, will begin 
early to-morrow, but I fancy the body will 
not be laid in the earth until after the sun 
has set." 

Placidia made no attempt to detain them, 
but as she wrapt a cloak round Kathleen she 
whispered, " Take care of yourself, and may 
no harm befall you on your errand of mercy.'* 

Once in the open court, Kathleen felt 
doubtful in which direction to turn her 
steps, and Frida could give her little aid. 
They looked round, hoping to meet Arnulph 
in the royal quarter, but the banqueting- 
hall was deserted, and the guard at the gate 
were Huns. They passed by them, and 
threaded their way through the town until 
they came to the part inhabited by the 
Goths. But now what should they do ; of 
whom should they inquire ? Every moment 
was precious ; they must return home before 
the gates closed, and yet if they could not 
find Arnulph to-night, to-morrow might be 
too late. While they were in this perplex- 
ity, Frida's quick eyes spied the droll figure 
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of the dwarf Zercon. The gambols of this 
deformed creature had been a favourite 
spectacle for the guests at the banquets of 
the King. They laughed at the horrible con- 
tortions^into which^he twisted his hideous 
features, and greeted with rounds of applause 
his clumsy feats of swordsmanship. With 
a keen appetite for praise, he enjoyed these 
triumphs, but was quick to take offence at 
the smallest indignity. Many a time Frida 
had seen him rulh out of the banqueting- 
hall, his face red with rage, and his words 
scarcely intelligible. He had often taken 
refuge among the girls assembled at the 
well, who soothed his wounded vanity, even 
while his comical bearing afforded them 
pleniy of merriment. ^ 

Frida called to him : " Zercon, where have 
you been, and whither are you going ? On 
some high matter of state, I do not doubt ; 
still you might bestow a few moments upon 
two damsels who have come out to see the 
sights, and may need the protection of your 
trusty sword." 

In a moment he stood beside her, making 
futile attempts to brandish his ponderous 
sword. " You were in the royal tent," she 
added, " and can tell us who stayed to see 
the body laid in the gold coffin. How many 
of the king's sons were there ? " 
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He began to count slowly on his fingers, 
** Ellak — ^Denghisikh — Emnedzar — Gheism 
— Hernakh," until he had gone over perhaps 
a dozen names, and rubbing his head stopped 
short, as if trying to remember more, but 
Frida asked him quickly, "And what of the 
Germans ? I suppose they did not faU to 
pay their respects for the last time to the 
great Attila." 

** The Gepide, Ardaric, was there, and the 
Gothic kings Theodemir and Videmir ; To- 
tilas, also, with his son, Amulph/' 

" No doubt they have now left the tent. 
Come nearer, Zercon ; " and she whispered 
into his ear, " Will you do me a favour ? can 
you keep a secret ? " 

He laid his hand on his heart as he assured 
her he would travel to the end of the world 
at her desire ; and as for his discretion, had 
not noble ladies of all nations trusted him, 
even the illustrious Empress of Constanti- 
nople ? 

" Very well," she replied ; " I want you 
to find Amulph, to bear a message to him. 
Tell him to come to the royal quarter, to 
the corner near the bath-house. A beautiful 
lady wishes to speak to him, — he knows her 
well, — she has black eyes and dark hair. 
Do you understand ? " 

"Yes," he said, repeating her words like 
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a child, ^^ I am to find Amulph^ to tell him 
to go to the comer near the bath-house, to 
meet a beautiful lady with blue eyes " 

" No, no ; black eyes. He does not like 
blue eyes, nor light hair 1 '* 

" Then he is stupid/' the dwarf said, look- 
ing at her with his own great round eyes. 
"If I could have another wife, I would 
choose one with " 

" With blue eyes and golden hair, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the horrid creature 
Bleda gave you. Is it not so ? But now be 
off ; do not forget what I have told you.'' 

She laughed as she saw him strutting 
down the street, but Kathleen said gravely, 
" Frida, you have chosen a whimsical- mes- 
senger, and sent a strange message I " 

" What better could we do ? Zercon can 
gain admittance anywhere, and I know that 
quiet comer has an attraction for Arnulph. 
Make haste, or he may arrive at the place 
of meeting before you." 

" Are you not coming with me ? You can 
speak for your countryman better than I 
can.'' 

" Aye 1 but Arnulph would not care for the 
pleading of blue eyes. Besides," she added 
in a lower tone, " before the gates close, I 
must see Wulfistan again ; it may be for the 
last time.'* 
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Kathleen could offer no further objection ; 
she hurried back, and waited for Arnulph 
at the well-remembered spot. It was long 
before he arrived. Zercon was not an expe- 
ditious messenger, and Arnulph at first paid 
little heed to his confused story about blue 
eyes and black eyes, but when the dwarf 
spoke of the comer near the bath-house, he 
listened more attentively, and became con- 
vinced that Kathleen needed his aid, and 
had sent for him. 

He was glad when he saw her, and said 
quickly, "Kathleen, are you in distress? 
Did you send for me ? I would have sought 
for you before now, but so many events have 
been crowded into the past days.'' 

" I know," she replied, " you are occupied 
with high affairs of state. I did not wish to 
intrude upon you ; indeed, it was not I but 
Frida who sent the strange message through 
the dwarf ; but I have a favour to ask, one 
which will deserve my lasting gratitude, 
although to you it can be but a small matter. 
Will you intercede for a Saxon prisoner, 
named Wulfstan, that he may not be one of 
the victims slain over the King's grave ? " 

She spoke eagerly, but his countenance 
feU. " Who is this Wulfstan ? " he asked 
coldly. " You take a strange interest in 
his welfare, and it seems it is only on his 
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Mcount I am honoured with this interview. 
To interfere in anything relating to the 
King's funeral is no small matter, but one 
which would offend EUak deeply." 

" So you will not help us I This is not 
like your generous conduct of old. Must I 
go back and say to poor Frida that there 
is no hope, that her countryman is inevit- 
ably doomed to perish ? " 

He gave a quick glance at her as he said, 
"Is it for Fridays sake or your own that 
you are so urgent on his behalf ? " 

"What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" I mean," he answered, " that you have 
never been absent from my thoughts day 
or night during these weary months of 
warfare. The hope of winning a smile 
from you has nerved my arm to many a 
brave deed; yes! and has sheathed my 
sword in the hour of victory and saved 
many a Eoman woman and child from 
death and dishonour. You, however, care 
for none of these things ; you are think- 
ing only of this Saxon churl, and have for- 
gotten me.'' 

There was a bright smile on her face as 
she said, " I never dreamt of comparing you 
and Wulfstan. I was sorry for him when 
he was brought here in chains, and his little 
brother died, while to Frida it has been a 
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great joy to find one who could speak to 
her in her own language. But who has 
not heard of your heroic deeds ? Oh ! I 
have rejoiced at your fame, and yet more," 
she whispered, "when I heard that while 
many had been brave, you alone were 
merciful/' 

"You have forgiven me for fighting in 
the army of Attila ? And now, surely the 
day is not far distant when the Goths will 
throw off the yoke of the Huns. Kathleen, 
you will not refuse me the brightest crown 
of victory, when we axe free and no longer 
serve the hated pagans — you will let me 
claim you as my bride ? " 

He looked for her answer, but she turned 
deadly pale, and he could hardly hear her 
voice as she murmured, "How can it be, 
Arnulph? Have you forgotten that 1 am 
a slave ? " 

" I remember only that you are a chief- 
tain's daughter! Tell me about your 
father 1 Let me hear once more the 
martial music of your nation ! '' 

They talked for a long time that even- 
ing, and before they parted they pledged 
their troth to one another. It was a solemn 
moment to both, and he bade her keep 
their love as a holy secret, until the great 
deliverance was accomplished which they 
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both so ardently desired. At last the 
growing darkness warned Kathleen that 
she must return to the Queen's palace, 
but as she bade him farewell, she asked, 

" What of Wulfstan — what answer shall 
I take to Frida ? " 

" Bay to her he shall be saved if I should 
pay as ransom his weight in gold." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

AMONG THE GOTHS. 

• 

The mighty empire of Attila was broken 
into fragments a few months after his 
death. He had destined Ellak to be his 
sole successor, but his younger sons would 
not acknowledge the supremacy of their 
brother. They all claimed an equal share 
in the inheritance, and Ellak was obliged 
to yield to their demands. An attempt was 
made to divide the subject races by lot 
among them, but the Germans refused to 
be counted like cattle. They raised the 
standard of revolt, and on the banks of the 
Netad gained a complete victory over the 
Huns. Ellak was slain and his brothers, 
were obliged to seek refuge, some near the 
mouth of the Danube, others in the steppes 
of Scythia. The conquerors divided the 
lands. The Gepidae, under Ardaric, held 
Sicambria, with the country on the left 
bank of the Danube, while the Goths, under 
their three kings, Theodemir, Valemir, and 
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Videmir, took possession of Pannonia on 
the right bank of the river. Brenda's tent 
was pitched near Lake Pelsod, the modem 
Neusiedler See, and here we shall find again 
Placidia, Kathleen, and Frida. 

After the battle of Netad, Amulph had 
marched with Ardaric to Sicambria, and 
when the town was captured his first care 
had been to place Kathleen and her friends 
in safety. He sent them, under a trusty 
escort, to his mother, desiring her to show 
them every kindness, and to Kathleen he 
whispered, "A few months hence I shall 
be with you, and will make known to my 
mother and to all that you are my ajffi- 
anced bride ; until then you will keep our 
secret.'' 

Brenda was pleased to receive so valu- 
able a gift as three slaves from her son, for 
she never dreamt that he wished her to 
regard Placidia and her companions in any 
odier light. His message, indeed, rather 
nettled her, and she muttered to herself, 
" Why does he consider me so harsh ? He 
shall find, however, that even the saintly 
Roman will have no reason to complain of 
my treatment." 

In truth, Placidia found her a very dif- 
ferent mistaress from Eekka. Brenda could 
not but respect one who had \i^^ii -wi&CL^ 
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to oflfer up her life for her faith ; she was 
scrupulous in allowing Placidia full liberty 
in respect to religious observances, and the 
tasks she imposed were by no means heavy. 
Frida enjoyed an open-air life; the distaff 
was seldom in her hand, but she tended the 
geese, ran after the goats, and sometimes 
helped to make cheese. Kathleen alone 
felt her position grow more painful day by 
day. It wounded her pride to be treated 
as a slave by Axnulph's mother, and she 
felt deeply Brenda's cold and distant de- 
meanour. Once only did the stern woman 
unbend towards her. Kathleen had noticed 
a picture of the Cross with a few Gothic 
signs below it. Eightly conjecturing that 
these letters must represent words taken 
from the Gospels, she questioned Brenda 
about Bishop Ulphilas and his work, asking 
if she had known him. 

" No," she replied; " he died before I was 
born, but my mother had that high pri- 
vilege. Many a time she has told me of 
the holy man; how the pagan gods fled 
from before him, and the most savage tribes 
listened awe-struck to his words. I cannot 
tell you the thousand wonders he wrought, 
but his best legacy to our nation was his 
translation of the holy books. He wished 
zifif all to learn about Christ and His blessed 
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apostles, and I verily believe that since 
their day he is the greatest teacher who 
has arisen upon earth.'' 

Brenda's eyes kindled as she spoke, and 
Kathleen caught her enthusiasm ; she hoped 
that now there would be a better under- 
standing between them, but in this she 
was disappointed. When she ventured 
again to refer to the subject she received 
a curt reply, and she felt that every day 
she was treated with greater coldness. Her 
heart misgave her, and she often asked her- 
self, Would Brenda ever receive her as a 
daughter? Would she not deem it a degra- 
dation that her son should wed one whose 
body bore the mark of the lash, even if she 
gave credence to the story of her being a 
chieftain's daughter ? 

How Kathleen longed for Arnulph's arri- 
val! but months passed by and brought 
no tidings of him. She marked Brenda's 
anxious face, and heard Totilas talk of 

roing on an expedition to succour his son. 

Te was doubtfol, however, where he should 
find him, and contented himself with send- 
ing horsemen to scour the country and bring 
home intelligence from beyond the Danube. 
The suspense seemed almost intolerable to 
Kathleen, and when the first news arrived 
it only increased her alarm. Amwl^k ^^& 
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wounded ; his faithful followers had carried 
him with difficulty across the river, and now 
he must rest awhile before he could travel 
to Lake Pelsod. Arnulph himself sent a 
message that he was impatient to be there, 
and that his mother might expect him before 
the full moon. 

Brenda, however, resolved that she would 
not wait for her son's arrival, but would go 
to him at once. At first Kathleen hoped 
she would be allowed to accompany her, but 
soon found she was destined to undertake a 
different journey. Brenda had observed her 
eager look whenever a horseman appeared 
in sight, and had seen her tremble and 
turn pale when she heard that Arnulph was 
wounded. Her suspicions were aroused. 
Had the girl cast ambitious eyes on her 
son, and could it be possible that he had 
been taken in her toils ? Her noble Arnulph, 
she said to herself, should never waste his 
affections but on one true wife, and to 
choose as that wife, a slave — Brenda's whole 
soul revolted from ' the thought. She re- 
membered his injunction, and resolved that 
he should not be able to accuse her of harsh- 
ness, but determined to remove Kathleen 
to a distance before her son's return. An 
embassy was about to leave King Theode- 
mir'a court for the E.om^ii. '^tovinces, to 
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arrange the tenns of an alliance between 
the empire and the Goths. Brenda resolved 
to send Kathleen, Placidia, and Frida to 
Favianes, a city of Noricum, situated on 
the right bank of the Danube, not far from 
Mount Cettius. She felt confident that 
they would be kindly received. Had she 
not heard of a convent in that city where 
holy women dwelt, who often gave large 
sums of money to redeem captives from 
slavery ? She would ask no ransom for the 
maidens, — she would even give them a few 
pieces of sUver that they might not arrive 
empty-handed in their new home. Could any 
one deny that she was acting according to 
the highest law of Christian charity ? 

Thus Brenda tried to stifle her misgiv- 
ings as to the manner in which her kind- 
ness would be received; but she was sur- 
prised and delighted at the gratitude shown 
by Placidia. It was no feigned joy which 
lit up the countenance of the latter. To 
hear the Latin language once more, to 
attend a Christian church, perhaps to be 
received into a community of holy women, 
— ^were not these the dearest wishes of her 
heart? No wonder she covered Brenda's 
hand with kisses, and could hardly find 
words to express her thanks. With her 
two companions the case wa^ y^xy d\fi&x.^\&. 
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Kathleen felt that her hopes had received 
a death-blow. Frida was sorry to give up 
the free life she had enjoyed at Lake Pelsod, 
and feared that if she went to Favianes she 
would never see Wulfstan again. He had 
gone to the war with Amulph, she expected 
they would return together, and had often 
looked forward to the pleasure of greeting 
Wulfstan with a Saxon song of welcome. 

Before Brenda Frida did not dare to 
complain, but grumbled much when alone 
with Placidia and Kathleen. Once, after 
expressing a great deal of pity for herself, 
she asked what Arnulph would say when 
he found that his mother had sent dark 
eyes into banishment? Kathleen turned 
away her face, but Placidia quickly silenced 
Frida, and putting her arms around Kath- 
leen, begged for her confidence. Kathleen 
could withhold it no longer ; bursting into 
tears, she told of all her anxiety, of her 
promise to Arnulph, of his gift and her long- 
deferred hopes, which now appeared blasted 
for ever. In her heart Placidia rejoiced 
that Kathleen should be saved from marry- 
ing a Goth, but she was very tender in her 
sympathy, and tried by endearing words to 
soothe her young friend. 

During the journey to Favianes, Placidia 
often talked to Kathleen of the blessed life 
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which lay before them in that city. The 
latter listened in silence, and felt grateful 
for Placidia's love ; but oh ! how she longed 
for one word of encouragement to the hopes 
she could not abandon. Frida, meanwhile, 
had recovered her spirits, and prophesied 
gaily of brave warriors coming to the rescue 
of imprisoned damsels. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A RIDE TO FAVIANES. 



Brenda found her son very ill, and at first 
had no difficulty in evading his questions. 
She told him Kathleen and her companions 
were well, thanked him for having sent 
them to her, but said not one word about 
their journey to Favianes. After a few 
weeks his wound was healed, and his 
strength so far restored that he scouted 
the idea of travelling in the waggon to 
Lake Pelsod, and declared he was able to 
ride. Arnulph felt that the time had now 
come when he must tell his mother of his 
love for Kathleen. He spoke of her early 
life, praised her beauty and the sweetness 
of her voice, asking Brenda if she had heard 
the weird, western songs. 

" No," she answered shortly ; " I am con- 
tent with our Gothic melodies. But it is 
well the girl can sing ; she will be allowed 
to exercise her talent in her new life." 
She saw an inquiring look on her son's 
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face, and continued, ** Arnulph, you asked 
me to show kindness to these three maidens. 
Did not Bishop Ulphilas teach that to free 
the captive was the highest act of Christian 
love ? I have granted them freedom, and 
have sent them under safe escort to the 
convent of holy women at Favianes. Pla- 
cidia expressed her gratitude " — 

"Most fervently, I do not doubt," he 
cried in a voice of thunder. " Mother, you 
are in league with her ; you have conspired 
together to separate me from Kathleen, to 
rob me of her whom I have chosen as my 
bride I " . 

" As your bride ! " she answered with a 
sneer, — " a slave ! " 

" Have I not told you that her father was 
a chieftain ? Her birth is as noble, perhaps 
nobler, than my own." 

" So you believe her artful tale ? *' 

"As implicitly as any word you ever 
uttered. Mother, why will you doubt her ? 
Why will you keep from your son the great 
prize of his life ? But it is not yet too late," 
he continued, in a pleading tone. "A few 
days' ride will take me to Favianes. Let 
me carry your blessing to Kathleen. Let 
me entreat her to return to our tents, 
and say that you will welcome her as a 
daughter." 
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"Never! Whilst I can prevent it, the 
blood of the Amali shall not be allied to 
Buch scum of the earth ! " 

Brenda had not anticipated the full eflfect 
of her words. Arnulph turned ghastly pale, 
and sank fainting on the ground. She 
knelt down beside him, and it was long 
before she could restore him to conscious- 
ness : the excitement had been too much for 
his weakened frame. His wound reopened ; 
for several days she feared for his life, and 
many weeks passed before he was able to 
mount a horse. It was a sad time for both 
mother and son. Brenda tended him with 
loving care, but she received no word of 
thanks. He took in moody silence the cool- 
ing draught or the tempting dainty from 
her hand. Kathleen's name was never men- 
tioned by either, although Brenda often saw 
a yearning look of entreaty on his face, but 
she turned away in sorrow and gloom. 

As Arnulph's strength came back, he was 
at first able to take only short rides, but 
after a while he accompanied his father to 
the chase. Brenda had not told Totilas of 
their son's love-sick fancy. She hoped it 
was passing away, and had begun to weave 
ambitious schemes for his advancement in 
life. Why should he not marry one of the 
King^s daughters ? Where could Theodemir 
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find a firmer prop to his throne than in the 
young kinsman whose valour was already 
so far famed ? She began to make prepara- 
tions for returning to Lake Pelsod, and 
talked to Amulph about visiting the royal 
court. He said little in reply, but one 
morning he told her he was going out with 
a party of men to hunt wild boars. He did 
not return in the evening, but next morn- 
ing sent a messenger to inform his father 
that he had started on a longer expedition, 
and would not return to the encampment 
on the Danube, but that they would hear of 
him at Lake Pelsod. 

"The youth has spirit," Totilas said to 
his wife ; " but he might have confided to 
us to what place he was bound ! " 

Brenda heard the tidings with dismay. 
Had Amulph gone to Favianes? At first 
this thought tormented her, but by degrees 
she persuaded herself that he had heard of 
better hunting-ground, and wished to sur- 
prise her by new trophies of the chase. She 
went back with her husband to Lake Pelsod, 
and watched anxiously for her son's return. 

Amulph and his men were on the road to 
Favianes. They traversed at first a country 
which was now in possession of the Goths, 
and the peasants, eager to secure the good- 
^wiU of their new lords, supplied them, mth 
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provisions and guides. Even when they 
entered the Koman province of Noricnm, 
they were received rather as masters than 
as guests. The headman of many a viUage 
met them with an humble petition, praying 
them to spare the cornfields and vineyards, 
and offering a large contribution as ransom 
or blackmail. The moderation of Amulph's 
demands sometimes caused his men to mur- 
mur, but earned for him the gratitude of 
the inhabitants. Loud, indeed, were their 
praises when, in exchange for a large gift of 
com, he distributed a few pieces of silver 
among them. 

One night, however, the encampment of 
the Goths was suddenly surrounded by an 
armed and hostile band. Amulph instantly 
called to his men to mount their horses, and, 
sword in hand, they awaited the attack of 
the enemy. The Goths were inferior in 
number to their assailants, but they were 
better armed, and presenting a firm front, 
checked their advance. A parley was asked 
for, which Amulph granted, on the condi- 
tion that the leader of the band, accom- 
panied by only five of his followers, should 
come to within a few yards of the encamp- 
ment. 

•' Who are you?" Amulph demanded in 
a stem voice, "and what is your nation. 
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that you dare to oppose the march of the 
Goths ? '' 

" We are Scamars," the leader replied, in 
a voice half braggart, half suppliant. " We 
have no quarrel with the Goths; rather 
would we have such brave warriors as com- 
panions in our expedition. Your arms will 
aid us, and there is booty in Favianes to 
enrich us all." 

'* In Favianes ? Are you marching against 
that city ? " 

"Yes I It will fall an easy prey. Fa- 
mine and plague have thinned the inhabi- 
tants, and even St. Severin will hardly 
muster men enough to man the walls." 

" St. Severin ? Who is he ? '' 

" It would be hard to say ; a wild monk 
from the East, who fasts, preaches, pro- 
phesies. He rules the city, although he is 
neither bishop nor general ; but woe to the 
man who refuses tithe, to the soldier who 
will not fight at Severin's command ! How- 
ever, this time we shall be too many for 
him; the enterprise is easy, the guards at 
the gate are bribed." 

/' How far are we from the city ? " 

** About two days' march. But my fol- 
lowers are hungry ; you have food, you will 
share it with us, and this evening we will 
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lead you to a rich village, where we may all 
sup in plenty." 

Arnulph desired his men to share their 
provisions with the new-comers. In a short 
time the march was resumed. The Goths 
kept a little apart from the Scamars, but 
Arnulph observed them closely. They seemed 
a motley crew; fierce determination was 
painted on the faces of some, but on many 
the prevailing expression was one of cunning 
and sneaking cowardice. They talked in a 
harsh Latin jargon, interspersed with Ger- 
man words. He questioned their leader 
from time to time, and found that they were 
chiefly Eoman subjects who had fled from 
the cities, in some cases to elude military 
service, in others to escape the punishment 
due to their crimes. A few barbarians had 
joined them, and now they roamed through 
the country as robber bands, plundering the 
villages, destroying the cornfields, and when 
they were able attacking the cities. 

Towards evening the whole party came to 
an open village. With a great shout, the 
Scamars rushed forward to take possession 
of it. Most of the inhabitants fled to the 
woods ; those who remained were butchered 
without mercy, and the plunderers disputed 
among themselves for the booty. Arnulph 
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had difficulty in restraining his men from 
joining in thi general riot ^d carnage, but 
he had destined them to perform other work 
that night. He desired them, after securing 
some cattle for their supper, to scour the 
wood, and if they found any fugitives from 
the village to bring them alive to him. His 
orders were obeyed ; and in a short time 
a trembHng party of men, women, and 
children stood before him. They raised a 
terrible wail, begging piteously for mercy, 
and it was some minutes before Amulph's 
voice could be heard. Then he spoke shortly 
and sternly, — 

"You shall receive no harm if you stop 
this senseless cry, and do as I command 
you. I suppose you know the country 
around here, and the road to Favianes ? " 

There was a murmured " Yes " from most 
of those present. 

"Is there any one among you who can 
ride, and wiU guide me to the city ? " 

No one answered for a few moments, 
until one old man with a scarred face looked 
up and said, "My hands are not yet too 
feeble to hold the reins ; but how should I, 
who served for forty years under the Eoman 
eagle, now aid the destroyer to enter my 
native town ? " 

"These are idle scruples I 1 ^o^ii'^iX* X*^ 
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destroy, but to save Favianes, to give timely 
warning to St. Severin I " 

" Is this true ? If so, I can indeed show 
you the shortest road. It is rough, but if 
we ride hard, in six hours we may arrive at 
the gate/' 

" In six hours ! That is good I The 
revellers will no doubt prolong their carouse 
until daybreak ; the morning will be spent 
in sleep, and until the following night 
Favianes will be safe from their assault. 
Wulfstan,'' he continued, "choose three of 
our best horses ; let them be well fed, and 
enjoy a few hours' rest. At midnight you 
and I will start with this old soldier, and in 
the early morning we should arrive at the 
city. 

He now turned to one of the men whom 
he wished to command the others in his 
absence, and said, *' Conrad, you will seize 
upon two waggons ; place these prisoners in 
them, and before dawn set out for Favianes. 
Do not, however, enter the city, but camp 
outside until you hear from me.'' 

These arrangements made, Arnulph wrapt 
his cloak around him, and lay down to sleep. 
When he awoke the night was dark and 
cloudy, neither moon nor star to be seen; 
but Wulfstan and the guide stood beside the 

hOTBGB. 
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'* Are you sure of the path ? " he asked the 
latter. " Can you find it on such a night ? " 

" Aye, master," was the answer ; *' I know 
every stock and stone on our way. Only 
let us make haste, lest our warning be too 
late." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE CATHEDRAL — ^A DOUBLE RECOGNITION. 

Rain was falling heavily when Arnulph 
entered Favianes. He had no difficulty 
in gaining admission; his guide was well 
known to the soldiers at the gate, and 
after putting a few questions to them he 
led the way to the cell occupied by Severin. 
" They tell me he returned to the city only 
two days ago," the man said to Amulph. 
"Yesterday he visited the hospitals, and 
this morning he has superintended the dis- 
tribution of provisions among the soldiers 
and the poor. He has now retired for an 
hour's private devotion before he preaches 
the sermon at noon." 

" Is it right for us to disturb him ? " 
Amulph asked. "Were it not better to 
address ourselves to a civil or military 
officer?" 

" Who would doubt our story and laugh 
at an attack from the Scamars ; or, worse 
fitiU, caring only for his own safety, betray 
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the city into their hands, and bargain for a 
share of the spoil. No ! Severin alone has 
the power and the will to save Favianes." 

They were before a large church, and 
saw a vast crowd gathered round it. 
Amulph dismounted, and leaving his horse 
with Wulfetan, followed his guide to a row 
of wooden huts on the right of the build- 
mg. The old man knocked at one of the 
doors, asking to be admitted ; a deep voice 
answered from within, and after a few 
words had been exchanged, the bolt was 
withdrawn, and Amulph was ushered into 
the presence of the monk. 

He saw before him a tall, emaciated 
figure, with hollow cheeks and penetrating 
eyes, which seemed to pierce to the heart of 
a beholder and read his inmost thoughts. 
For a moment Amulph stood silent, strack 
with awe; but when Severin asked the 
purpose of his visit, he told briefly of 
his meeting with the Scamars and their 
intended assault on the city. Eapid ques- 
tions followed as to their number, their 
arms, and their probable route. Severin 
seemed satisfied with the answers he re- 
ceived, and when he heard that the attack 
might be expected that night, he said, 
" The time is short ; I must see the captain 
of the forces before I go to the cathedraL" 
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Wrapping his cloak round him, and casting 
a keen glance on Amulph, he asked, " Tell 
me truly, why have you come to Noricum, 
and what is your motive in giving us 
timely warning of this assault?'' 

The young man faltered as he replied, 
'* Father, I might profess that it was your 
fame drew me here, that I wished to learn 
wisdom and holiness fix)m your lips, but I 
dare not tell you a falsehood. Will it not 
suffice if I declare solemnly that I came here 
with no evil intent, and am ready to sacri- 
fice the last drop of my blood for the defence 
of your city ? My foUewers are a small but 
resolute band, who will be proud to occupy 
a post of danger. I have desired them to 
wait without the walls, and if you honour 
us with your confidence I will this evening 
convey to them your commands." 

" So be it, my son, I will trust you ; nay, 
more, I believe you are an instrument in the 
hands of the Most High. Come to me here 
after the sermon, and I will then tell you 
what must be done." He stretched out his 
hand, and, blessing Amulph, left the cell. 

Wulfstan's appetite meanwhile had been 
sharpened by his morning's ride, and his 
first question on seeing his master was as to 
a place where they could find food for man 
and beast. The guide readily undertook 
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to show Wulfstan an hostelry, to which 
Amulph rather unwillingly accompanied 
him. At first he said that he had no need 
of food, and must attend to other matters ; 
but Wulfstan answered quickly, " No, no, 
master, you are looking pale and tired. 
You must come with me to breakfast, and 
afterwards I will go with you where you 
wilL I have no mind to roam about a 
strange city alone." 

Amulph yielded; he was indeed faint, 
and knew he must husband his strength 
for the night's work; but their meal 
finished, he signified his intention of go- 
ing to the cathedral. He wished to hear 
the strange monk preach, and hoped he 
might there catch a glimpse of Kathleen. 
Wulfstan showed no reluctance to follow 
him. They found the crowd had now 
passed into the church, but outside the 
door sat a few wretched beings, clad in the 
coarsest garments, their faces bowed to the 
ground, bewailing with tears and sobs their 
imworthiness to enter the sacred building. 

The old man, who had again joined them, 
whispered, "These are doing penance for 
their crimes. Most of them have kept 
back the lawful tithe fi'om the poor, but 
some have robbed, perhaps even committed 
murder." 
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"Shall we strangers be allowed to en- 
ter the church unquestioned ? " Amulph 
asked. 

" Certainly," he replied ; " only those who 
have committed crime are excluded from the 
nave, where even pagans may listen to the 
blessed Word; but to the inner circle the 
faithful alone are admitted, they who have 
a right to share in the holy mysteries." 

He lifted a curtain ; Arnulph walked for- 
ward and took his place among the wor- 
shippers. He had never attended the gor- 
geous services of the Italian churches, and 
was now deeply impressed with the scene 
before him. Wulfstan stared around in 
wonder and amazement. The lighted 
candles, the burning incense, the solemn 
music seemed to throw a spell over him. 
Creeping close to his master, he whis- 
pered, "Is it safe to be here? Surely 
there is enchantment in the air ? " 

Amulph motioned to him to be silent; 
his own eyes were already turned away from 
the high altar to the galleries, where he could 
discern behind the curtains long rows of 
veiled female figures. Was Kathleen among 
them ? If so, would she send him any token 
of recognition ? His chief hopes rested upon 
Frida; if her quick eyes discovered her 
countryman, he felt sure she would make 
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her way to them, and perhaps bring Kath- 
leen with her. 

While he was absorbed in these thoughts 
the music ceased, and Severin ascended the 
pulpit. All eyes were turned upon him, 
and during his discourse a breathless silence 
pervaded the vast assembly, broken only by 
an occasional groan of contrition, or a stifled 
murmur of applause. Never before had 
Amulph listened to such burning words. 
Now the preacher declaimed against the 
wickedness of the clergy, and now he lashed 
the vices of the laity. Bitterly he reproached 
the people with their disregard of all laws 
divine and human, showing how each lived 
only for himself, how the rich defrauded the 
poor, and the poor robbed the rich, parents 
neglected their children, and children no 
longer honoured their parents. Calling to 
mind the calamities they had already suf- 
fered, the pestilence which still raged in 
their city, he bade them, if they would 
escape yet direr vengeance, summon to their 
aid the old Eoman virtues of fortitude and 
courage, and add to these the Christian 
graces of charity and forbearance. " Let 
us fight," he exclaimed, "as our fathers 
fought ; let us defend the inheritance they 
won for us, but let the captive and the slave, 
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of whatever race and whatever creed, find 
mercy at our hands I " 

No one listened to this sermon with 
greater reverence than Arnulph, and when 
it was concluded he bent his head in silent 
prayer, and thought, " Is not here a second 
Ulphilas?" 

Arnulph lingered for awhile in front of 
the church ; he was sorry he had gained no 
clue to Kathleen's abode, and as he turned 
with Wulfstan into the street, a feeling of 
disappointment came over him. They had 
not however gone many yards when a light 
hand was laid on Wulfstan's arm, who 
started at the sound of his mother tongue 
and of Frida's voice. He believed her to be 
at Lake Pelsod, for his master had not con- 
fided to him the object of their journey, 
and when he looked at the veiled figure 
beside him, he feared he was the victim of 
some wicked spell. Arnulph had no such 
dread. Addressing Frida in the language of 
the Huns, he asked quickly of Kathleen's 
safety, where she lived, and if he could ob- 
tain an interview ? 

"I do not know," she answered; "we 
both saw you in the church, and I left her 
in the graveyard, bidding her wait for my 
return. She shook her head at me, but 
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whether this meant yes or no, who shall 
sayl" 

Laughing, she led the way down a narrow 
lane to a desolate graveyard behind the 
church. It bore signs of neglect ; the older 
monuments were broken or defaced, the 
newer graves crowded close together, and 
often a single rude cross marked the rest- 
ing-place of many dead. Arnulph gave 
little heed to these things; he only saw 
the one figure he sought half hidden by a 
tombstone. 

*' My own Kathleen 1 " he exclaimed as he 
bounded towards her, " have I found you at 
last?" 

Her colour came and went, and she 
trembled as she said, '* Arnulph 1 I hardly 
hoped to see this hour, and now, is all 
well ? Has your mother relented ? I 
could not have believed it possible 1 At 
times all seemed so dark and dreary that 
I even feared you might abandon and 
forget me." 

*' Kathleen," he cried, ** I will never 
abandon you. I have ridden many a mile 
for your sake. But I have much to say, 
and I may not linger now, only I could not 
go out to this night's combat without one 
word from you." 
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**To this night's combat? Amulphf 
Must it be ? who are your enemies ? " 

" You need not fear," he said gently ; 
^' I am fighting, under the orders of St. 
Severin, in defence of this city." 

" But if you should faU ? " 

" Nay," he answered, " you yourself said 
it was ill to talk of death or defeat on the eve 
of battle. I do not doubt we shall return 
victorious, and you will meet me again to- 
morrow morning, will you not ? " 

" Yes," she said slowly ; " after morning 
service you will find me here." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE CITY SAVED — ^A FAREWELL. 

Severin was waiting for Arnulph, and led 
him at once to an assembly of the chief 
men of the city. The monk had already 
informed them of the threatened attack of 
the Scamars, and they were now delibe- 
rating on the best means of repelling it. 
Amnlph told them of the force and number 
of the robber band, but added that their 
discipline appeared lax, and he believed 
that if resolutely met they would desert 
their leader and abandon the attack. He 
proposed to lie in wait with his men at a 
little distance from the city, till the Scamars 
came so close to the walls that the citizens 
could hurl down stones and missiles upon 
them. *' At that moment," he added, " we 
will attack them from behind, and I feel 
confident that we shall soon overpower 
them." 

What Amulph said was approved by all. 
He set out immediately to join his men, 
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and to lead them to a hill where they 
could lie concealed among grass and brush- 
wood. His guide of the previous night 
brought them an ample supply of pro- 
visions and refused to return to the city, 
saying that he would fight, and, if need 
be, die at Arnulph's side. 

The night passed, but no signs of an 
enemy appeared. Many in Favianes deemed 
the alarm unfounded, and doubted the good 
faith of the young Goth. But at early dawn 
there was a cry that the Scamars were riding 
in hot haste towards the city. Instantly 
every man seized his arms, and so great 
was the impatience of the people that they 
did not wait for the assailants to approach the 
walls, but sallied forth impetuously to meet 
them. The contest was short and sharp; 
for one moment it seemed as though the 
Scamars would conquer ; the citizens began 
to waver, when Arnulph saw the danger, and 
ordered his men to leave their hiding-place. 
The Goths rushed forward with a terrible 
shout. Victory was no longer doubtful; 
a panic seized upon the robber band, they 
were scattered to the four winds, many were 
drowned in the Danube, many made pri- 
soners, and their leader was slain. 

Great was the rejoicing in the city. As 
Arauiph and his followers rode in, young 
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and old greeted them with loud acclama- 
tions. Some, it is true, mourned for their 
dead, and already many a widow and child- 
less mother might be seen searching among 
the slain for her lost one, or peering with 
anxious hope into the waggons which were 
carrying the wounded into the city. A 
few months previously an hospital had been 
opened in the convent where Placidia, Kath- 
leen, and Frida had found shelter ; here the 
wounded were taken by Severin's orders, 
and friend and foe alike tended by the 
holy sisters. To aid them was a labour 
of love to Placidia and Kathleen, and if 
Frida was less skilful in cooling the fevered 
brow or binding the wounded limb, her 
merry smile and gay words cheered the 
sufferers in the tedious hours of pain and 
weariness. 

The wounded arrived in such numbers 
that it was difficult to find room for them. 
They were laid in sheds and hastily-raised 
tents. The nurses went about from one to 
another striving to attend to all, yet sorely 
perplexed by the groans and cries around 
them. Kathleen knelt beside a Scamar, 
dressing the wounds on his head, when she 
heard the church-bells ring forth a joy- 
ful peaL By and by the notes of the Te 
Deum sounded softly in her ear, and she 
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knew that in church men were returning 
thanks for their great deliverance. Was 
Amulph there ? She had heard many speak 
of the valiant Goth, and her heart bounded 
with joy when she found that to him the 
city owed its safety. She remembered her 
promise, and although she scarcely knew 
whether it was right to leave the suflferers, 
she dare not fail in her appointment. As 
the benediction was being pronounced she 
glided into the church, and saw Arnulph 
sitting in the place of honour among the 
chief magistrates. She wondered if he 
would be able to leave this high company 
and come to her, and with a flutter of pride 
and expectation she stole into the grave- 
yard. She had not long to wait. The 
meeting was a joyous one ; they talked of 
their love, of his journey, and the battle 
of the previous night. No applause he had 
ever won was half so sweet in his ear as her 
warm words of praise, whUe she looked at 
him with an admiring glance, and deemed 
her bliss greater than had ever before fallen 
to the lot of woman. 

At last he said, " You have not yet told 
me of your life here in Favianes. Have you 
taken up your abode with the holy sisters ? 
I almost feared they would persuade you to 
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join them, and I might find you had taken 
the irrevocable vows." 

'* No," she answered brightly ; " I had not 
forgotten my promise to you, and though 
my hopes were dim I could not stifle them 
altogether. Placidia will take the holy vows 
at Easter, but even if I had not known you, 
I fear I could not share her high aspirations. 
To her this life is indeed the gate of heaven, 
and she would not exchange the blessed 
privileges of a nun to be queen even in her 
native land. To me, the pleasures of earth 
are still sweet ; I cannot feel dead to them. 
Amulph, you are right ; I am a child of 
the forest ; these walls oppress me ; some- 
times the convent appears only a prison, 
although a better one than Eekka's palace. 
But you have not yet spoken to me of the 
future. Have you told your mother of our 
love ? Have you persuaded her to receive 
me — to give me her blessing ? " 

She spoke anxiously and hurriedly, but a 
dark shadow fell on the yoimg man's face 
as he replied, ** For your sake I have aban- 
doned father and mother, nation and tribe. 
With you is my home. If you like this 
city, I have no doubt the inhabitants will 
accept the aid of my sword ; if not, we can 
seek our fortunes farther west." 

He waited for her answer, but was startled 
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to see the change in her countenance — all 
the joy and brightness were gone, tears 
filled her eyes, and in a voice half-choked 
by sobs she said, " So my worst fears have 
proved true — your father despises and your 
mother hates me. Alas ! what hope remains 1 
I dare not bid you stay here, an exile, an 
outcast ! you who were bom to be a chief 
among men ! " 

" Kathleen," he cried fiercely, " do you 
scorn my affection ? Has love no place in 
your heart, but only ambition ? You desire 
to be a chieftain's bride, but you care not 
to be my wife/' 

They were cruel words, and it was some 
moments before she understood their full 
import, but as he turned to leave her, she 
called him back with a piteous wail. 

" Arnulph," she said, " do not go away 
in anger 1 How should I scorn your love, 
is it not my dearest, my only treasure? 
Would I not gladly toil and suffer for your 
sake, and deem no lot a hard one if you 
were by my side ? But you heard St. 
Severin yesterday ; you remember the woes 
he pronounced on children who disobeyed 
their parents, and shall I bring upon you a 
mother's curse ? No I Eather a thousand 
times will I hide myself for ever in these 
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walls, or perhaps find rest beneath the sod 
we are treading." 

She bowed her head and the tears flowed 
faster than ever ; — Arnulph bent over her 
and tried to comfort her with caressing 
words. "Forgive me," he whispered, "I 
hardly knew what I said. You are truer 
and nobler far than I am I Would that my 
mother could judge you aright ! If it must 
be, I will go away, I will leave you now ; but 
I trust all may yet be well, and that I may 
return in a happier hour. Only promise 
that you will take no rash vow, you will 
wait for me one, two, or it may be three 
years." 

"Yes, Arnulph," she answered with a 
faint smile ; " I will wait for you until four 
Eastertides have gone by ; aJfter that time 
I will expect you no more." 

That evening Arnulph and his followers 
rode out of the city ; he would not stay to 
feast with the magistrates, and the accla- 
mations of the people were hateful to him. 
Wulfstan alone remained behind. He had 
met an old companion, who addressed him 
in the Saxon tongue, and reminded him of 
the days when they were chained together 
in the waggons of the Huns. The man was 
now a smith, plying a busy trade in those 
warlike times. He knew that Wulfstan was 
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not ignorant of this craft, and proposed to 
him to remain and share his work. " We 
were good comrades in adversity," he said, 
" why should we not be so now in days of 
prosperity ? " 

Wulfstan was not unwilling, and Ar- 
nulph's consent was soon obtained. He 
was glad to leave one whom he could trust 
in Favianes, and when Wulfstan talked of 
sending him the price of his freedom he 
answered quickly, "No, no, I want no 
money, only watch over the safety of those 
within the convent walls." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TWO MONKS FROM THE NORTH. 

At Easter, Placidia was received into the 
holy sisterhood. Kathleen heard her pro- 
nounce the vows, and as she saw the look 
of peace and joy on her face, wondered if she 
too would one day be content to accept the 
calm refuge of the convent. Placidia had 
talked to her about the privileges of a nun, 
and had urged her to join the community, 
but she answered, " Not now ; it may be 
the day will come when I shall humbly 
seek admission, praying you not to spurn 
the desolate ; but as yet my heart is filled 
with earthly desires, I am bound by earthly 
promises." Then she told Placidia of her 
interview with Arnulph, of his impetuous 
love, and her own strong aflfection, adding, 
" What the end may be, I know not, but for 
three years I am his betrothed." 

There was sadness in Placidia's eyes as 
she kissed Kathleen, and said gently, " My 
child, I can feel for you, I know how ter- 
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rible is the struggle within your breast, how 
closely your soul is knit to Amulph. I will 
not deny the debt of gratitude we owe him, 
nor his virtues. But, Kathleen, does he 
belong to the true Church ? And even if 
he did, are you free to take marriage vows ? 
Surely you, who have been honoured with 
a message from beyond the grave, are called 
to the highest life I " 

Her words fell like a chill blight upon 
Kathleen. Had she been false to her mother's 
call, must she break faith with Amulph ? 
She shed many bitter tears in silence and 
solitude ; never had her path seemed so dark 
and doubtful. For days she could see no 
light, but at last the conviction grew strong 
within her, that whatever might happen she 
must keep her pledged word. " My mother," 
she said, " would not wish her daughter to 
fail in her most solemn engagement, nor 
can any holy life be founded on a lie. " 

After this thought had taken deep root 
in her mind, it strengthened her in many 
an hour of trial. Even when a rumour 
reached Favianes that Arnulph was about to 
wed King Theodemir's daughter, and Pla- 
cidia once more pressed her to join the 
sisterhood, she only answered, " I must bide 
my time; would broken promises be an 
acceptable offering to our God?" 
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Frida was delighted to find that WulfstaD 
remained at Favianes, and her visits to the 
smith's forge frequently brought her into 
disgrace. She always discovered that her 
nearest road to church, to market, or to visit 
the sick lay past this corner, and she was 
often lectured for her unseemly loitering 
in so public a spot. On one occasion the 
Abbess even threatened to send her away to 
earn her bread as best she could, saying the 
convent must no longer shelter so wayward 
an inmate. 

" Very well,'' replied Frida, pouting, " I 
will go, if Kathleen comes with me." 

Kathleen, however, interceded on her 
behalf, and had little difficulty in obtaining 
the pardon of the offender. Frida was a 
general favourite with the nuns, who laughed 
at her wild ways, and treated her as a spoilt 
child ; but for Kathleen most of them felt 
a warm affection, and would gladly have 
welcomed her as one of their community. 
They deplored the blindness which held her 
back, and made her occupy with Frida a seat 
not among the baptized, but in the band of 
catechumens. This, indeed, was a matter 
of deep regret to Kathleen ; she had prayed 
to be admitted to the. full privileges of the 
faithful, but some questions were asked con- 
cerning her baptism. Had it been duly 
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administered ? did the barbarians of the West 
hold the true faith ? It was suggested that 
she ought to receive the holy rite anew, but 
this proposal roused Kathleen's indignation. 
Had she not been received in infancy into 
the Christian Church, and would they now 
treat her as a pagan? Never would she 
submit to such an insult to her nation, to 
the faith of her father and mother. 

Thus two summers and a winter passed 
over. It was the solemn season of Advent. 
Severin was absent from the city, he had 
withdrawn to his solitary cave on Mount 
Cettius, but the cathedral was crowded with 
eager listeners. Two strange monks had 
arrived from the north, and men said they 
had travelled far and wide, preaching to the 
fiercest of the barbarians the glad tidings of 
the Gospel. They were alike clad in the 
coarsest garments, but in appearance they 
presented a strange contrast. The elder 
was a tall powerfully built man, his figure 
slightly stooped, but his step firm and steady. 
He grasped his staff like one who knew how 
to wield a sword, and few would have cared 
to encounter a blow from his arm. His 
face was half hidden by a cowl, so that little 
could be seen except . his deep-set eyes and 
long beard. He spoke seldom, and pro- 
nounced his words with a difficulty, which 
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showed he was not famiUar with the Latiu 
language. His companion, a smaU spare 
maS, nSw stood in the pulpit! and astonished 
the people by the rich tones of his voice and 
the eloquence of his discourse. It rivetted 
the attention of all, of the Roman and the 
barbarian, of the proud magistrate and the 
trembling slave. As Frida looked round 
the church she observed Placidia, after one 
quick glance at the preacher's face, sitting 
with folded hands and eyes bent on the 
ground. Mamertinus, the former Tribune, 
but now the Bishop, bent his head forward 
listening intently, and from time to time 
expressed his approval by signs and words 
of admiration; but perhaps in the eager 
crowd there was not a more earnest hearer 
than Wulfstan. Frida saw him standing 
near the door drinking in every word which 
was uttered, and at last her own wandering 
thoughts were arrested. The preacher had 
called upon the faithful to repent, to be true 
to their baptismal vows, for nought had 
hindered the growth of the Church so much 
as the sins of those within her fold. Now 
he appealed to those without, who had not 
received this holy sacrament, and bade them 
come and claim their birthright. " Let the 
west and the north draw nigh," he cried ; 
'* think not that the religion of Christ be- 
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longs only to tlie east and south, to the 
Greek and Roman. It is the portion of 
Frank and Saxon, of Goth and Hun, of every 
child of man I '' 

The sermon was ended, the benediction 
pronounced, but of all in the church Kath- 
leen alone had not heard a word of the dis- 
course. During the whole time she had 
been anxiously watching the elder monk ; 
now, as he rose, his cowl fell back, and dis- 
closed fully his features. Suddenly the con- 
gregation were startled by a piercing cry ; 
a girl rushed down from the gallery, she 
heeded no barriers, but ran forward until 
she had clasped the stranger round the knees, 
calling to him in an unknown language. 
He looked bewildered for an instant, then 
he stooped down, raised her in his arms, 
and pressed her to his bosom. For some 
minutes they stood, utterly regardless of all 
around them, but talking rapidly to one 
another, until the preacher came near, and 
touched his companion on the arm. Ho 
started, and turning roimd said in broken 
Latin, "My daughter, my long-lost daughter I " 

A crimson flush mounted to Kathleen's 
cheek when she became aware of the eyes 
tha.t were turned upon her, and she drew 
her father away, saying, " Come with me, 
come to some quiet spot." 
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She led him to the graveyard, where she 
hod sat with Arnulph, and here she told 
him about her mother's death, and her 
own slavery among the Saxons and Huns. 
She talked to him of Frida and Placidia, 
and told how the latter had been her truest 
friend and teacher, instructing her in the 
half-forgotten lessons of the Christian faith. 

In reply to her anxious questions, he said 
that after a terrible defeat he had been 
carried wounded to a hermit's cell, and 
for weeks hovered betwixt life and death. 
When he recovered, his followers were dis- 
persed, and he believed that both wife and 
child had been massacred. Taking the 
name of Selvach, he led for months a her- 
mit's life, but afterwards joined a small 
band of monks, and was commissioned to 
bear the Gospel tidings to heathen lands. 
** I crossed the sea," he continued, " and 
have wandered north and south, east and 
west. The brother who accompanied me 
from Britain died, and in the forests of 
Germany I found my present companion. 
We have taught and laboured together, 
but little did I dream when we entered 
this city that I should here find my pre- 
cious child." 

He embraced her onoe more and rose as 
if to go, but she held him back, saying, 
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"Father, will you not come and see Pla- 
cidia ? I should like you to know her, and 
to thank her for her kindness to me." 

He made no objection, but went with her 
to the convent, where she left him in a small 
room near the gate, while she sought for 
Placidia. She found her seated on the floor 
of her cell, her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether, and her eyes red from weeping, 
but she rose quickly and said in answer to 
Kathleen's request, "Yes, I will go and 
see your father. Is he alone ? " 

" Yes, he is alone. We have been for a 
long time in the graveyard, we had so 
much to say to one another." 

When Placidia entered the room, the old 
chief rose with dignity and thanked her in 
fervent terms for the care she had bestowed 
upon his child. " I am glad to find her in this 
quiet home," he added, " and trust she will 
here ever find a shelter from the ills of life." 

Kathleen looked up hastily as Placidia 
answered gently, " I love your daughter 
dearly ; to me it would be a great joy if 
she were content to spend her days with 
us, and I hope she will yet take the holy 



vows." 



He appeared satisfied and blessed them 
both ; but Kathleen clung to him, and said 
in a frightened tone, " When will you come 
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back? I have still a thousand things to 
tell you, a confession to make, to ask for 
my father's counsel and his blessing. Must 
you go now ? " 

*' Yes,'* he replied, " but we remain a few 
days in this city, I will visit you to-morrow," 
and kissing her on the forehead he took his 
departure. 

At their next meeting Kathleen told her 
father about Arnulph, of the debt of graT 
titude she owed him, of their love and 
plighted troth. He listened gravely, but 
when she related how she had been sent 
to Favianes, because Brenda deemed that 
marriage with her would be degradation to 
her son, Selvach sprang to his feet. He 
looked no longer the monk but the warrior 
as he exclaimed, " Did they dare to des- 
pise my child ? But no doubt she answered 
them with fitting scorn ? " 

Father," she said in a beseeching voice, 
Arnulph never despised me ; he followed 
me here, he was willing to abandon his 
tribe and nation, his rank as chieftain's son, 
for my sake. I could not accept such a sacri- 
fice ; above all, I could not let his mother's 
curse fall upon him, — but Brenda may re- 
lent, she knew me only as the slave; all 
may yet go well." 

*' Kathleen," he said sternly, " would you 
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cringe and crouch to that proud woman? 
No, my daughter, yours is a higher path. 
See, I have dedicated my own life to the 
service of God and His Church, and last 
night with prayers and tears I dedicated 
yours also. You will not resist my will, and 
disappoint the dearest wishes of yourfather ?" 

Kathleen was silent for a few moments, 
half-suppressed sobs seemed to choke her, 
yet when she spoke her words were clear 
though low. "I would not resist, I dare 
not disobey you, but oh I do not ask me to 
break my most sacred engagement. For 
three years I have promised to wait for 
Arnulph ; if he comes not within the time, 
the quiet convent will be a welcome refuge. 
You may tell me a broken heart is a poor 
oflFering to God, but surely a false one were 
yet worse. If I fail in my earthly vows, 
how can I keep the heavenly ? " 

" So you despise the virgin's crown ? '' 

" It is not for me ; I dare not aspire to 
it, nor can I esteem the love which fills 
my heart forbidden I Father 1 Think of 
my mother, of your wedded life, and surely 
you will not refuse to bless your daughter's 
marriage I " 

She burst into tears, and the old man's 
heart was softened. "My Kathleen," he 
^d, " what would you have me do ? " 
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" It was in the time of fasting, in the 
season of Lent, that I gave my promise to 
Amulph ; two Easters have passed over since 
I then pledged my faith. Come to me at 
the fourth, my father ! Perhaps my heart's 
desire may be granted, and you may find 
one here whom you will be proud to call 
your son ; but if not, whatever betide, you 
shall not find me a disobedient nor an 
ungrateful child." 

*' I will not fail," he said solemnly. '^ If 
I still inhabit this mortal body, I shall be 
in Favianes at Easter year.'' 



( X74- ) 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



GOOD FOR EVIL. 



Selvach left Favianes before Christmas. 
Kathleen's life was much the same as be- 
fore, except that she was admitted to the 
full communion of the Church. Her father 
had set all doubts at rest in regard to her 
baptism, declaring that she had received the 
sacred rite from the blessed Patrick him- 
self, and the testimony of such a zealous 
missionary as Selvach was sufficient to 
satisfy the minds of the most scrupulous. 

The nuns did not lead an idle life. The 
hospital was generally full, sometimes with 
the poor, stricken down by illness, some- 
times with those who had been wounded in 
skirmishes with the Scamars or the neigh- 
bouring tribes of barbarians; they tended 
all, even the slaves. One day a poor crea- 
ture was brought to the convent in a help- 
less condition, her back fearfully torn by the 
lash. Placidia came to dress her wounds, 
and waa startled to hear her muttering some 
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words in the language of the Huns; look- 
ing at her more closely, she recognised the 
features of her former mistress. 

" Queen Kekka ! " she exclaimed, but the 
old woman hid her face in her hands, moan- 
ing piteously. Placidia tried to soothe her, 
but to no purpose ; her terror only increased 
when she discovered who knelt beside her. 

'* Do not torture me," she cried. " Have 
I not suffered enough ? Kill me at once." 

She flung her arms about, first in menace, 
then in wild entreaty ; her strength at last 
gave way under the feverish excitement, and 
she fell back mumbling incoherent words. 
During the long hours of the night Pla- 
cidia watched beside her, refusing to give 
up her place even to Kathleen. She bathed 
Kekka's burning hands and forehead until 
sleep brought relief to the sufferer, but only 
for 'a short time. Kekka woke with a 
piercing cry, '^ My daughter, my poor 
daughter!" Placidia fancied she saw a 
gleam of more intelligence in her eyes, 
and asked about Mikolt and her husband 
Kadar. Instantly Rekka's face changed, 
and it was terrible to see the expression 
of dread and hatred it wore. 

'* Kadar is a villain," she cried out ; " he 
sold me, and he has sold Mikolt and her 
child to a Roman I " 
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" What is his name ? I may be able to 
save Mikolt. See here," and she drew the 
gold cross from^her bosom, "this is my 
own, and I will gladly give it as ransom 
for your daughter, only tell me where she 
is to be found ?" 

" At Comagenes, in the house of TuUus." 

" At Comagenes ; it is well." Placidia 
pressed Eekka's hand as she said slowly, 
"Listen to me. I solemnly promise to 
leave no effort untried, but to regard it as 
my first earthly duty to save the Princess 
Mikolt from slavery." 

For a moment a look of wonder and grati- 
tude lit up the wrinkled face, but it soon 
died away, and with a feeble groan Queen 
Rekka expired. 

Placidia determined to lose no time, but 
at once to begin her search for Mikolt. She 
wished, if it were possible, to go herself to 
Comagenes, and thought of speaking to the 
Abbess, obtaining her permission for the 
journey, and asking if she knew of a fitting 
escort. She talked of this plan to Kathleen, 
but Frida, who stood by, said, " Why not 
ask Wulfstan ? he would gladly undertake 
the journey, and could find Mikolt more 
easily than you could." 

" Yes," said Kathleen, " I am sure he 
would help us. He knows Comagenes ; he 
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was there only three months ago, and has 
no doubt made friends that would aid him 
in discovering Tullus, and obtaining the 
release of Mikolt." 

Placidia yielded to their proposal, and 
Frida, in high glee, ran off to the forge to 
arrange that Wulfetan should come to the 
convent that evening. 

He was very willing to undertake the 
journey, and promised to do his best to 
release Mikolt. 

"And her child also," said Placidia, as 
she gave him the gold cross, adding, " you 
will sell this to pay for their ransom, and 
if it is not enough, borrow more, I will pay 
it back ; I will beg from door to door, and 
surely I will find some good Christians 
willing to help me in such- a work." 

''Wulfstan," said Frida with an arch 
smile, " if more money is required you can 
lend it yourself, and then Placidia need not 
beg too hard. You are a rich man, and can 
afford to wait awhile." 

'* Perhaps I can," he said slowly, " any- 
how I will not return without the mother 
and child, unless the old Queen has put us 
on a false track." 

After an absence of several weeks Wulf- 
stan returned, bringing with him Mikolt 
and her child. In the pale woman, bent 
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down with sorrow and suffering, Placidia 
did not recognise Attila's proud daughter, 
until Mikolt stretched out her arms, ex- 
claiming, " Placidia, how did you find us 
out ? have you sent for us ? You will take 
care of my child when I am no more." 

A fit of coughing interrupted her, but 
she pressed the child closer to her breast, 
and then holding it up to Placidia said 
with difficulty, " My two firstborn are dead, 
I have now only this little one, and soon I 
must leave her." 

A cold shudder passed through her frame, 
and Placidia made haste to lead her to a 
couch and brought food, which she hoped 
would revive her. Mikolt could eat little, 
but she smiled as she watched her child 
enjoying the good fare. The little one soon 
became a favourite with all in the convent. 
As she played beside her mother many a 
silent nun stooped down to kiss her, while 
Kathleen loved to sit for hours with the 
child in her lap, singing to her the old 
songs with which she had often lulled Frida 
to sleep in Sarolt's waggon. As for Frida, 
how proud she was of her new plaything ! 

Mikolt grew weaker day by day. At 
first she talked little of her past life, and 
Placidia forbore to question her. By de- 
grees, however, she learnt that although 
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Kadar had never been kind, lie had not 
treated his wife with actual cruelty until 
after Attila's death. 

'' He feared my father/' Mikolt said, '' and 
was proud of my son ; a noble boy he was, 
but, alasl he died, and his sister too. After 
that we heard of the battle of Netad, and 
the defeat of my brothers. This child was 
born. * Only a daughter T Kadar cried, and 
degraded me to the rank of a slave. I 
was beaten, flogged. About this time my 
mother arrived ; she had escaped with a 
few followers after the capture of Sicam- 
bria, and hoped that her daughters hus- 
band would avenge her wrongs. Judge of 
her indignation when she heard how I had 
been treated. High words followed be- 
tween her and Kadar, but he would brook 
no opposition. He put her trusted servants 
to death, and he sold us both I I was car- 
ried to Comagenes — where my poor mother 
is I know not." She saw a look of pity in 
Placidia's eyes, and asked quickly, ''Have 
you heard of her, is she in Favianes ? " 

When she heard of Eekka's illness and 
death Mikolt showed no violent grief, but 
tears rose to her eyes as she seized Pla- 
cidia's hand and said, " So you nursed my 
mother during her last hours; you whom 
she had so often wronged. I have heard 
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that Christians are taught to forgive, now 
I believe it." 

After a few minutes' silence she con- 
tinued, "Placidia, I did not forget your 
request. I tried to plead with Kadar for 
the lives of the captives, but he would not 
listen to me. He said I was a coward, and 
bitter were his reproaches when I prayed 
that my boy might rest alone in his grave, 
that no victims should be slaughtered on 
his tomb. Kadar scoffed at me, declaring 
I had the heart of a slave, and was not 
meet to be the mother of princes, but his 
son should not enter the dark land without 
a royal retinue. I saw the youths slain ; I 
heard their mothers curse me 1 Never can 
I forget that terrible shriek ! All night 
long it rings in my ears ; I fear it will fol- 
low me to the abode of the shades. Placidia, 
can I nowhere find rest or peace ?" 

Placidia laid her hand on Mikolt's head, 
and. talked to her gently of One who came 
to bring peace and good-will upon earth, 
and to call the weary unto Himself. The 
sick woman listened intently until a calm 
look stole over her face, her tired eyes 
closed, and she fell asleep. 

The conversation was often renewed. 
Placidia would sit for hours beside Mikolt's 
bed^ talking of the truths which were so 
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precious to herself, or humming softly the 
hymns of St. Ambrose. How Mikolt loved 
that gentle voice I It was sweeter to her 
ear than the richest notes of Kathleen's 
music, and soon it was the only sound 
except the prattle of her child which could 
recall her wandering thoughts. Death was 
drawing near, and Mikolt had not yet been 
admitted into the Church; but at last, to 
Placidia's great joy, she asked to be bap- 
tized along with her little daughter. 

It was a solenm scene in the darkened 
room. The dying mother requested that 
her beloved child might receive the name 
of Placidia; she wished her to be called 
for the friend who had brought comfort 
and heavenly hope to her own heart, and 
who now stood with Kathleen as sponsor 
beside her bed. A young priest adminis- 
tered the holy rite, but Severin was also 
present. The service over, he blessed them 
all, even Frida, who had crept into a corner 
to witness the ceremony. Before he left 
the room he laid his hand on her head, 
saying, " Will not you also one day enter 
the fold?'' 

Shortly after this Mikolt died. The last 
words she whispered to Placidia were, 
*' Take care of my child." 

Placidia was not unmindful of her trust. 
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She obtained permission from the Abbess 
that her godchild should sleep with her ; and 
however busy she might be with the sick 
or suffering, Mikolt's daughter was never 
neglected. Frida loved to play with the 
child, and their merry laughter might fre- 
quently be heard as they ran round the 
grass-plot, or in winter pelted one another 
with snowballs. Little Placidia soon began 
to look upon Frida as a companion, and to 
consider herself hardly used if she were left 
alone. 

One bleak December evening Kathleen 
found the child watching the snowflakes, 
and complaining bitterly that Frida had 
been away all day. Kathleen carried her 
off to a snug corner and amused her with 
stories and songs until Frida rushed in, and, 
shaking the snow from her cloak, covered 
the little one with kisses. Then she sat 
down beside Kathleen and said, "I heard 
your voice as I came in ; will you not sing 
to us again one of the songs I loved to 
listen to when I was at home in Britain ? " 

Kathleen readily complied with her re- 
quest; the child soon dropt asleep, while 
Frida sat for a long time musing silently. 
At last she looked up and said, " Kathleen, 
do you think I could ever be like you and 
Placidia ?" Seeing an expression of wonder 
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on her friend's face, she continued quickly, 
'* I want to be baptized — ^to become a Chris- 
tian. I have thought much about a sermon 
we heard a year ago; the preacher came 
with your father. He told us the new reli- 
gion belonged to all nations, not to any one 
race or tribe. I believe it is a better faith 
than the old one, but it does seem diJBScult 
to love our enemies, to return good for evil. 
I know you and Placidia have learnt this 
lesson. How kindly she nursed old Kekka ; 
and you, how good you were to me in 
Sarolt's waggon ! you appeared to forget 
what a cross little mistress I had been ! " 

Kathleen's hand stole away from the 
child on her knee, and she stroked Frida's 
hair as she said, ** Perhaps it was gratitude, 
not forgiveness, that drew me to you. Yes ! 
you were proud and wilful, but you spoke 
the first words of love and affection which 
the slave-girl had heard since her mother's 
death, and now you will be a Christian 1 

Frida, Frida ! how glad Placidia will be to 
hear this joyful news 1 " 

" Do you think she will deem me worthy? 

1 almost dread to receive the sacred rite 
when I feel how wicked I am, so different 
from you and Placidia." 

*' Hush," said Kathleen, " I at least have 
plenty of faults. You must not look to us. 
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but to a higher Teacher, to One who is both 
Master and Saviour." 

^' Yes," Frida answered reverently ; '^ I 
have often gazed on His picture, on the 
holy face which looks down upon us from 
the cross. Wulfstan and I have talked 
much about Him." 

** Wulfstan?" Kathleen asked. "Does 
he also intend to join the Church ? " 

'* Yes," she replied, a deep crimson blush 
spreading over her cheek. "We should 
both like to be baptized at Easter; and 
afterwards, — Wulfstan has a house now, and 
is making plenty of money; he says he 
wants a little wife, — that I am old enough, 
and — and — in fact he has asked me to 
marry him." 

Scarcely had she finished speaking when 
Kathleen laid down little Placidia, and 
throwing both arms around Frida's neck 
whispered warm words of congratulation 
into her ear. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOY AND SORROW. 

Frida seemed imbued with new life. Les- 
sons which before had been irksome to her 
were now easily learned, and among the 
class of catechumens no one gave readier or 
brighter answers. 

*'It is easy enough to repeat words by 
heart/' she said ; " but to practise what one 
has been taught is a more difficult matter. 
I know the Abbess still finds me very dis- 
obedient. I don't like fasting, and I don't 
like nursing cross old women. I sat for 
four hours this morning with three old 
creatures, each of them uglier than Sarolt ; 
one grumbled about the bread, another said 
the milk was sour, and the third sent me 
every ten minutes for water, and complained 
that I brought the cup either too full or too 
empty. Now, do not think I mean to give 
up ; I am going to them again to-night. In 
time, perhaps, I may learn to like what is 
disagreeable ; I may even be able to forgive 
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TSLj aunt for having sold us to the Huns. 
Wulfstan says I should not find this so hard, 
because if she had not sold us I should not 
have known him, and then he and I could 
not have been married." 

Although Frida grumbled after this 
fashion to Kathleen, she had never before 
practised so much self-denial, nor been so 
considerate towards others. She would even 
sit patiently for hours spinning or knitting ; 
" for Wulfstan," she said, " must not have a 
lazy wife." She longed for Easter, and 
often talked of her bright anticipations of 
the future. Kathleen, too, looked forward 
to this Easter, but with mingled feelings of 
hope and fear. Would Arnulph come, and 
her father? She had heard no tidings of 
either of them for a very long time. 

In early spring a rumour reached Favianes 
which filled her with dismay. A priest who 
came to the city brought a rumour that two 
monks had gone to preach to a wild tribe 
far to the north of the Danube. At first 
the people received them with respect, and 
listened to their teaching; but suddenly 
some savage instinct had been roused, the 
monks were seized, bound to a stake, and 
ojffered in sacrifice to the false gods of the 
tribe. The priest said he heard this report 
from men who had conversed with those 
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who stood beside the flames. He himself 
had seen the monks on their journey north- 
ward, and from his description few doubted 
that Selvach and his companion were the 
two who had met with this terrible fate. 

Kathleen despaired of ever seeing her 
father again. Sometimes a faint hope crept 
into her heart that the story might prove 
untrue, but as weeks passed by it died out. 
Placidia strove to comfort and encourage 
her, yet her own face grew daily paler, and 
she seemed to watch for news with hardly 
less anxiety than Kathleen. At last tidings 
came to them in an unexpected manner. 

One morning a party of four or five Goths 
rode into Favianes. They inquired for 
Severin, but hearing that he had left the 
city, went to Wulfstan's forge. The smith 
welcomed gladly his former comrades, and 
entertained them hospitably. Breakfast over, 
the leader told Wulfstan the business which 
had brought him to Favianes, and the two 
repaired without delay to the convent. 
They met Frida at the door, and after a few 
words from her lover she darted off to the 
hospital, and startled Kathleen with the 
exclamation, ''Your father is safe I He is 
with Arhulph," she continued rapidly, " and 
they will both be in Favianes in a few 
days. Conrad has brought the good news ; 
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come and speak to him 1 He is here with 
Wulfstan." 

The news seemed to Kathleen too good to 
be true, but she went with Frida, and Pla- 
cidia accompanied them. When the three 
entered the room, Conrad bowed low, and 
addressing Kathleen said that he brought 
greetings from his chieftain Arnulph. " He 
bade me tell you that all is well, and that 
before the new moon has grown old he will 
arrive in Favianes, accompanied by your 
father." 

In reply to Kathleen's eager questions, 
Conrad related how the Goths had been 
engaged in war against a tribe of Huns, and 
how Arnulph had led an expedition to at- 
tack their fastness among the Hercynian 
mountains. He was successful. Kadar, 
the leader of the Huns, was slain in battle, 
and his followers were dispersed. The 
Goths obtained possession of their strong- 
hold, where they found a Christian mis- 
sionary in chains. 

" Were there not two ? " Placidia inquired. 

** There had been two," Conrad replied ; 
" but we came too late to save the younger. 
He was burned the night before to propi- 
tiate their wicked gods. The elder was 
reserved for a thank-ojffering after victory. 
We brought him to Lake Pelsod, and some 
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of us recognised in him one who had 
preached to us two years before. My youDg 
master discovered that he was your father, ' 
he added, turning to Kathleen and again 
bowing low, *'and as I stated before, they 
are both coming here, and will bring with 
them the ashes of the martyred monk." 

When Conrad and Wulfstan had with- 
drawn, Frida danced about the room, over- 
whelming her friend with good wishes. 
Kathleen looked round for Placidia, hoping 
to receive her congratulations also, but 
Placidia was gone ! 

Kathleen sought for her, and found her 
sitting on the floor of her ceU in an agony 
of grief Placidia did not at first observe 
Kathleen ; and even when the latter touched 
her gently, she only gave a convulsive start, 
and buried her face in her hands. She con- 
tinued moaning for a long time, uttering 
confused sounds, among which one name 
was, however, clear and distinct, as she re- 
peated it again and again — "Flavins, my 
Flavins I " 

Even the entrance of her godchild did 
not at first rouse Placidia ; when, however, 
the child had called to her several times, 
she looked up and gazed at the little one, 
but only for a moment. Soon she cried 
out, with an expression of horror, '' Take 
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her awayl Take her away I She has her 
father's face. Kadar 1 Kadar I " 

Kathleen led away the frightened child, 
and returned quickly to Placidia, who was 
now quiet. The vehemence of her passion 
was gone, but she looked earnestly at Kath- 
leen and said, ''You have seen my weak- 
ness ; you will not reveal it. To-morrow I 
will tell you all." 

On the morrow, however, Placidia had no 
strength to tell her story. For days she 
lay prostrate, sometimes in an unconscious 
state, sometimes calling upon those she had 
known in early youth, and the name of 
Flavins was ever upon her lips. Kathleen 
watched beside her day and night, and great 
was her joy when her friend began to re- 
cover. Placidia continued very weak and 
feeble, but the fever had left her ; and in- 
stead of the troubled glance, there was the 
old calm look in her eye, and the sweet 
smile on her face. 

One evening Placidia asked for her little 
namesake ; and after caressing the child, she 
turned to Kathleen and said, '* Your father 
was saved, was he not ? Is he here ? " 

*'Not yet," Kathleen answered, **but 
I expect he will arrive to-morrow with 
Arnulph/' 

She said the last name very softly. Pla- 
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cidia looked at her long and fondly before 
she whispered, " Are you very happy, 
my darling ? " 

A bright smile, a warm embrace, was 
Kathleen's only reply. 

She left the sick-room early next morn- 
ing. When she returned in the evening 
Placidia looked at her with admiration, and 
thought what a lovely bride Arnulph has 
found. Never had Kathleen appeared so 
beautiful; all the sadness and weariness 
had left her face, her cheeks glowed and 
her dark eyes sparkled with excitement as 
she bounded into the room, and kneeling 
down beside the bed cried, " Will you not 
wish me joy, Placidia % Will you not add 
your blessing to my father's, to St. Severin's, 
to Brenda's ? " 

A gentle hand was laid on her head, a 
tremidous voice answered, " Yes, my child, 
with a very full heart. Kathleen, I have 
loved you much, and if sometimes I have 
been cold and harsh, when you know all, 
you will forgive me." 

*' Forgive you ? Nay, rather, how much 
do I owe to you I how can I ever thank you 
for aU you have done for me ? " 

They were both silent for some minutes, 
until Kathleen said, " Before my father 
came here, two years ago, he had preached 
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to the Goths and to Brenda, who admired 
his fiery eloquence, and compared him to 
Bishop Ulphilas. Arnulph did not hear him 
at that time ; he was absent, fighting against 
the Heruli. When he returned from this 
expedition, Arnulph foimd that his father 
Totilas was dead, and that he had been 
chosen to succeed him as chieftain of the 
tribe. His mother wished him to marry 
one of King Theodemir's daughters, but he 
refused, and begged her to consent to our 
union. This, however, she would not do. 
Afterwards came the war with Kadar's 
tribe. Arnulph rescued my father, not 
knowing who he was, but when they re- 
turned to Lake Pelsod, Brenda recognised 
in him the monk whose preaching had on 
a former occasion moved her so deeply. 
She listened to him again, and when her 
son saw how she treasured every word 
which fell from the old man's lips, he 
began to wish that this new teacher 
would influence her on our behalf. He 
spoke to him, and told him of our love. 
How great was Arnulph's astonishment 
when he found he was opening his heart 
to my father 1 It was now easy to obtain 
Brenda's consent. She did not doubt nay 
father's account of our ancient and royal 
lineage, and acknowledged that an Amal 
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might wed one of the race of Fiatach. 
You must see the rich presents she has 
sent me, and she bade Arnulph say that a 
mother's welcome awaits me on the shores 
of Lake Pelsod. Placidia 1 Have not all 
the dark clouds vanished from my life ? was 
there ever such joy as mine ? " 

Placidia gazed at the bright face turned 
towards her and said gently, " You are 
very joyous, my Kathleen. With Arnulph 
by your side, you are willing to find all 
your bliss in the tents of the Goths." 

" Most certainly," Kathleen answered 
with a merry laugh. " With Arnulph by my 
side I should be happy in city or forest, on 
hill or plain, and I also love the wandering 
life for its own sake. I was bom in a cave, 
my mother nursed me in a waggon, and in a 
waggon I hope to nurse my own little ones." 

After this evening Placidia saw little of 
Kathleen for some days. Arnulph claimed 
most of her time. He had arranged with 
Selvach that the wedding should take place 
in the Gothic encampment on the shores of 
Lake Pelsod, and the old monk promised 
to accompany his daughter thither after 
Easter. The good people of Favianes had 
much to say about this marriage ; many of 
them regretted that it was not to be cele- 
brated in their own cathedral, they talked 
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of the valour and riches of the bridegroom, 
and praised the beauty and grace of the 
bride. 

Arnulph remained about ten days in the 
city, and was present at a funeral service in 
memory of the young monk, whose ashes 
had been deposited in the cathedral. It 
was held on the fourth Friday in Lent. 
The same evening Arnulph left Favianes, 
saying to Kathleen as he bade her fare- 
well, " In three weeks you will be with us, 
you wiU be mine for ever I " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



STORY OF PLACIDIA's LIFE. 



On the morning after Arnulph's depar- 
ture, Kathleen found Placidia kneeling 
before a crucifix in her ceD. She looked 
pale, and when she rose and tried to walk 
she tottered like a feeble old woman. Kath- 
leen was grieved to see her friend so weak, 
and forced her gently to lie down on the 
couch, while she sat on the floor by her side. 
They .were both silent for a while, until 
Placidia said slowly, "I had a visit from 
Severin to-day. We talked of your Amulph. 
He praised him much, called him a noble- 
hearted youth, and believes you will yet 
win him to the true Church. I asked Seve- 
rin also about Bishop Ulphilas, whom you 
I know greatly revere, while I feared he was 
an arch heretic. Severin says that Ulphilas 
was a high and holy man, and is persuaded 
that the Arians falsely impute many of their 
doctrines to him. He lived, it is true, 
in evil days and dark lands, and if he 
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sometimes erred from the truth, Severin 
believes that he did so through ignorance. 
I trust, however, that brighter light is now 
about to dawn on the Goths. Promise me, 
Kathleen, that your children at least shall 
receive Catholic baptism." 

" Assuredly ! To this Arnulph has already 
consented, at Severin's and my father's 
desire. If it be possible, I will bring my 
firstborn to Favianes, and you will be god- 
mother." 

There was a long pause, and then Placidia 
asked about the funeral service on the pre- 
ceding day, adding, '* I had hoped to be in 
the cathedral, but strength failed me." 

" It was a solemn service," Kathleen re- 
plied ; " Severin praised the virtues of the 
young martyr, and told of his .wonder- 
working powers. My father afterwards 
ascended the pulpit ; you know with what 
dijBSculty he speaks your language, but I 
think none marked his imperfect words as 
he told of his comrade's faith and courage, 
and the glorious testimony he had sealed 
with his blood. When the address was 
ended, there were few dry eyes in the 
church." 

" No wonder ; it was a terrible fate I Yet 
why should I grudge him the crown I coveted 
for myself ? Kathleen, all Arnulph is now 
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to you, the dead was once to me. You look 
at me in wonder ; you fancy I have never 
known earthly passion. There was a time 
when my heart beat with hope and desire 
as strong as your own. It is many years 
ago. I was barely twenty, and fortune 
appeared to have showered all her gifts 
upon me. My mother could trace her de- 
scent from the old Greek colonists in Gaul, 
and her ancestors were among the earliest 
converts to the Christian faith north of the 
Alps. My father belonged to a branch of 
a noble Eoman family, recently settled at 
Lyons. He lived in a handsome villa at 
some distance from the city, showing a 
princely hospitality both to natives and 
strangers. I well remember the visits of 
proconsuls and prefects, bishops and generals, 
and how eagerly I listened to my brother 
when he related the conversation of the 
guests during supper. At one time he would 
recite new verses by Sidonius ApoUinaris, 
at another describe the latest pageant at 
Eome or Kavenna; again he would speak 
with anger and dread of the distant vic- 
tories of the Vandals in Africa, or the 
nearer encroachments of the Goths at home. 
The depredations of the Kings of Toulouse 
were described to him by his young friend. 
Flavins, who lived at Aries, close to the 
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frontier of the Grothic kingdom. He often 
came to Lyons, and was always a welcome 
visitor at our house. You have seen him, 
Kathleen, you have heard him speak as the 
monk; shall I try to describe him as the 
graceful poet and brilliant sophist, well 
versed in the ancient learning of Greece and 
Eome ? Alas I I cannot. No words of mine 
could paint the picture which is impressed 
on my memory. How proud I was the first 
day he declared his love ! My father also 
was pleased, for Flavins belonged to a family 
as noble as our own, and his father occupied 
a high position in the state. All seemed 
prosperous, and I looked forward joyfully to 
my wedding-day. 

** Misfortune, however, fell upon my be- 
trothed. The Goths laid siege to Aries, and 
devastated the country around it. Flavins 
was obliged to fly, a penniless exile ; yet I 
deemed him happy in escaping from death 
or slavery. AVith what delight I welcomed 
him I I could not see why our marriage 
should be deferred ; I deemed that my ample 
dowry might sufl&ce for us both. Flavins 
judged otherwise ; he declared he could not 
now aspire to my hand until he had gained 
fame and money for himself. He would 
go to Italy, where his talents could not fail 
to be duly rewarded. My father approved 
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of his resolution, and I yielded sorrowfully. 
I shed many bitter tears at our parting, 
although I expected a speedy and happy re- 
union. Kathleen, I never saw Flavins again, 
until he stood in yonder pulpit ! " 

" Did he forsake you, break his pledged 
word ? How could he ? " 

" Hush I hush 1 Eemember his life and 
death, and will you dare to blame him? 
Shall I murmur because he obeyed the higher 
call ? Flavins had been absent about two 
years when I received a letter from him. He 
said that he had seen the emptiness of the 
sophist's life. Why should a Christian seek 
wisdom from the writings of pagan philo- 
sophers and poets, or waste his thoughts on 
the vain ambition of this world ? Eather 
let him fly from the evil around, forsaking all 
earthly desires. For himself, he had found 
a refuge among the monks of the desert, and 
would fain expiate by a life of prayer and 
penance the misspent years of his youth. 
Me, too, he adjured to abandon the pomps 
and vanities of life ; he sent me a copy of 
an epistle of St. Jerome, and exhorted me 
to follow the example of Paula, and conse- 
crate my youth and beauty to my Maker. 

*' I cannot describe my feelings as I read 
this letter. Anger, pride, sorrow alternated 
in my breast. I cast the words of Flavins 
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from me. I would have none of his advice, 
and I sat down and mourned as one forsaken. 
My mother strove to comfort me, but I re- 
pulsed her rudely. Oh ! how ill I requited 
her gentle kindness I I thought I could 
never know more bitter grief^ and little 
dreamt the day would come when I would 
give life itself for one touch of her soft hand. 
Yes I I sat silent and gloomy ; yet when my 
brother burst into indignant reproaches 
against his former friend, I turned upon him 
fiercely, I vindicated the conduct of him I 
had lost. My father also displeased me. 
After some months had passed, he told me 
of a suitor high in rank, who sought my 
hand, and urged me to accept him as my 
husband. Wildly I cried out * Never ! ' de- 
claring I would follow the counsel of Flavins, 
and seek the shelter of the convent. My 
mother soothed and caressed me ; she did 
not oppose my determination, only she bade 
me examine my heart, and not enter the 
holy life from unworthy motives. 

" Meanwhile, it was a troubled time in Gaul. 
Goths and Bm:gundians were constantly en- 
larging their territory at the expense of the 
Eoman provinces, and to save us from the greed 
of these barbarian allies, we sought the aid of 
yet more savage hordes. Alains and Huns 
were euJisted under the Imperial standard. 
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Never shall I forget our horror when we first 
saw these new friends, and Kadar entered 
our house. His insolence knew no bounds; 
he bade his followers help themselves, and 
distributed among them our gold and silver 
plate, recklessly destroying the most costly 
obj ects of art. To my father's remonstrances 
he answered, that his men had not come so 
far for nought, and that we, who needed 
their protection, must share with them our 
riches. Worse than all, he had seen me for 
a moment, and a new fancy seized him ; he 
demanded me as a wife ! Fancy my father's 
wrath and my brother^s scorn ! They called 
their servants together, and succeeded in 
driving the savage out of our home. With 
a leer on his face, Kadaj: departed, but only 
for a few hours. He returned at night with 
a large band of men. An awful carnage 
ensued. Father, mother, brother, — all were 
slain, I was carried ojff, a wretched prisoner, 
to the tents of the Huns, and soon discovered 
that I was destined to be a new bride for the 
conqueror. How to escape from my horrible 
fate I knew not, but help came whence I 
least expected it. 

"Among Kadar's wives was an Italian 
captive, who had long occupied the first 
place in his favour. When she heard of 
my arrival, she was filled with jealousy. 
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Coming to the tent where I sat in a 
stupor, submitting passively to the women, 
who painted my cheeks and plaited my 
hair, she poured out against me a torrent 
of abuse and mocking taunts. Harsh as 
was her speech, I was glad to hear words I 
could understand. I broke loose from the 
others, I fell down before her, imploring 
her to save me, and declaring my willing- 
ness to work as the meanest slave, if only 
I might never behold Kadar's face again. 
When she saw I was in earnest, she pro- 
mised to help me, and bade me calm myself 
and wait for her return. She spoke to the 
women ; what she said to them I know not, 
but in a little while they left me. I was 
• alone when the Italian came back. She 
wrapt an old cloak around me, and led me 
to her own tent. Here she blackened my 
face, and hid me for three days, feeding me 
on a small portion of bread and water. She 
made me promise solemnly not to reveal who 
I was, threatening me with instant death if 
I broke silence. I never heard how she 
accounted to Kadar for my disappearance, 
perhaps the fancy for his new toy had 
passed away, but I rejoiced when I found 
she had contrived that I should be separated 
from him by thousands of leagues. Several 
tribes of Huns were about to return to 
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Sicambria, carrying with them a large 
amount of booty, and a few captives, 
chiefly Goths and Burgundians. Among 
these I was placed. I will not dwell upon 
the misery of that journey, upon my ter- 
rible sense of loneliness. • I carried with 
me, however, two precious relics from my 
home. The epistle of St. Jerome was hid 
in my bosom with the cross which my 
mother had hung round my neck in child- 
hood." 

" The one you sold to ransom Mikolt ? " 
Kathleen interrupted her. 

" Yes," Placidia replied, " I gave it 
gladly. Surely a human soul is worth more 
than the holiest symbol, and I had received 
much kindness at the hands of Mikolt. She 
fancied me when I worked at the lowest 
drudgery in her mother's service, and was 
pleased to find I could embroider beautiful 
robes, such as she loved to wear. Many a 
favour I owed to Mikolt! You remember 
her marriage ; you can understand now why 
I could not go with her, why I preferred to 
remain and brave Eekka's tyranny. I was 
very desolate when you arrived, my darling ! 
You can never know how much light and 
comfort you brought to me 1 " 

" How could I bring light or comfort to 
you, Placidia ? Was I not a poor ignorant 
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girl upon whom you had compassion ? You 
taught me everything." 

" Yes ! You were ignorant, you barely 
remembered the outline of the Gospel story. 
Yet I learnt much from you ! You taught 
me that if the crown of martyrdom were 
denied me, I was given a work to do upon 
earth. When you pleaded with me not 
only for yourself, but for Frida also, I felt 
that I had a message for her, and perhaps 
for others. You have been very dear to me, 
Kathleen ; and even when I seemed harsh 
and cold, I meant to act for your good. 
Mistaken I may have been, misinterpreting 
your mother's message, and unjust towards 
Arnulph, but you will forgive my blindness, 
you will believe in my affection ! " 

Kathleen's voice was broken as she cried, 
*^ My mother, my second mother I I never 
doubted your love, although I hardly knew 
its full depth until now. Yet amidst all my 
joy, I have felt many a sharp pang of grief 
at the thought of parting from you." 

" Nay, my child I I would not have you 
grieve. I did not tell you my story to mar 
your festive gladness. May your new life 
be as happy and blessed as your brightest 
dreams are now. If trials and temptations 
come, — and what earthly lot is free from 
them ? — ^may you receive true strength and 
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wisdom to support end guide you aright. 
For myself, surely I may well be thank- 
ful that, unworthy as I am, I have been 
called to the holy life, and have been 
allowed to dedicate my remaining years to 
the service of my God. And see, to my 
weakness, an object of human affection 
has been granted. Have I not my little 
godchild to love and cherish?" 

" Can you love her ? can you forget that 
she is Kadar's daughter ? " 

** Kathleen, do not remind me of the 
folly, the bitterness of a moment ! It has 
passed away long ago. I feared the child 
might remember it, might turn from me 
in fear and distrust, but she came all 
smiles and gladness, stretching out her 
little arms to me. Surely I am bound to 
her by a double cord : forgiveness to the 
father, gratitude to the mother." 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

TWO WEDDINGS, 

WuLFSTAN and Frida were baptized at Easter, 
and at the same high festival Selvach was 
consecrated a Priest. Until now he had 
preached as monk, and at first showed re- 
luctance to accept the higher office, citing 
the example of Severin, who had never re- 
ceived priestly ordination. These scruples 
were soon overborne, the Bishop urging that 
one who carried the truths of the Gospel 
to the heathen, should not only be able to 
speak with full authority, but also have 
power to dispense the holy sacraments. 
Kathleen was glad when her father yielded, 
and rejoiced that at her marriage he would 
discharge his new functions for the first 
time, and bless her union with Amulph both 
as priest and parent. 

It was now the end of April. In two days 
Wulfstan was to wed Frida, and in the be- 
ginning of May Kathleen and her father 
^ere to set out on their journey to Lake 




tfbicit Art, "^^ inspected the rich robes and predons jewels 
■"""ulph had sent." 
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Pelsod. Arnulph sent a band of Goths to 
protect them, and these had now arrived in 
Favianes, bringing costly presents from their 
chief to his chosen bride. Kudolph was at 
their head, and Frida was inclined to laugh 
when she saw the deference with which the 
old man treated Kathleen. 

**He did not admire you so much at 
Sicambria," she whispered to her friend, as 
they stood listening to a long discourse, in 
whichKudolph extolled Kathleen's beauty as 
above that of the sun or moon or the fabled 
glories of Freya. Kathleen bade Frida be 
quiet, and answered Kudolph modestly, 
expressing in a graceful manner her thanks 
for his goodwill. 

When he had withdrawn, the two friends 
inspected the rich robes and precious jewels 
which Arnulph had sent. 

" What it is to be a Gothic chief 1 " Frida 
exclaimed. " These treasures, however," 
she added quickly, ''were not picked up on 
the shore of Lake Pelsod. Wulfstan went 
with Arnulph to Comagenes ; you remember 
he brought me home a pair of earrings, and 
he told me you would receive a grand pre- 
sent, but I never dreamt of all these mag- 
nificent ornaments." 

'* Some of them are for you,, Frida. Do 
you see this emerald brooch ? it is a gift for 
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Blue-eyes, which Arnulph told me he would 
send to her in remembrance of a certain 
saucy message which a dwarf once brought 
to him." 

" How kind of him ! How the stones 
sparkle 1 " Frida called out, as she fastened 
on the brooch. Presently she ran away to 
display her good fortune, and spread the 
news of Kathleen's wealth through the con- 
vent. The nuns came dropping in one by 
one, from the Abbess to the last new-comer, 
to see these marvellous riches. Kathleen 
showed them everything except one small 
packet, which she hid in her bosom. She 
even allowed Frida to dress her in the wed- 
ding robes, which the girl declared were more 
magnificent than those worn by Mikolt, and 
appealed to Placidia to confirm the truth of 
this statement. 

It was long before all had gratified their 
curiosity, and Kathleen was at liberty to 
follow Placidia to her cell. Here she brought 
out the packet she had hidden, and opening 
it, said to Placidia, "Do you know this 
cross ? Will you receive it back as a gift 
from Arnulph and me ? " 

" My own old cross, my mother's cross ! " 
Placidia cried, tears starting to her eyes. 
** How did you get it ? how was Arnulph 
able to send it to you ? " 
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*' He heard, I suppose, from Wulfstan the 
name of the dealer who bought it ; it had 
not been resold. I had told him how highly 
you prized this cross, how much I wished 
to restore it to you." 

" And now it has a double value in my 
eyes. Thank you a thousandfold, my 
child 1 I did not think a piece of gold could 
still be so precious to me I Yes," she con- 
tinued, " I will wear it while I live here 
below, and afterwards it shall belong to you 
and yours." 

Amidst all her new joy, Kathleen felt 
deeply parting from Placidia and Frida. 
Once she asked Wulfstan if he would not 
bring his bride to Lake Pelsod, and ply his 
craft among the Goths, but he looked sadly 
disconcerted, and said with much hesitation 
that he would prefer to remain at Favianes. 

Frida afterwards confided to Kathleen that 
Wulfstan wished to return to Gaul. 

"He is growing a rich man," she said, 
*' and after a time, when he has made more 
money, he intends to take me a great jour- 
ney over high mountains and across wide 
rivers, until we come to a colony of Saxons 
who live near the ocean. We will settle 
down and dwell among them; and who 
knows, perhaps they may one day make 
Wulfstan chief or king." 
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The sun shone brightly on Fridays wed- 
ding-day. Kathleen accompanied her friend 
to the altar, and the cathedral was filled 
with spectators. As the people of Favianes 
were not to witness the marriage of the 
Gothic chief, they consoled themselves by 
staring at the smith and his bride. They 
were a handsome pair. As Placidia looked 
down from a distant corner of the gallery, 
her eyes rested upon Wulfstan's strong 
frame and frank, open countenance ; — she 
felt that he was a fitting protector for the 
bright, almost childlike creature who knelt 
by his side. 

After the ceremony Wulfstan gave a 
sumptuous banquet to his friends. Both 
Komans and Goths enjoyed the good cheer, 
and no one praised the Saxon entertainment 
more than old Kudolph. 

A few days later Kathleen bade farewell 
to Placidia and Frida, and started with her 
father for Lake Pelsod. It was a happy 
journey. When they entered the territory 
of the Goths, Arnulph met them ; and who 
shall describe the joyful greeting which 
passed -between him and Kathleen? For 
three days he rode by her side ; and as they 
drew near to the shores of the lake, he 
pointed with pride to the numerous herds of 
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cattle belonging to his tribe, and the corn- 
fields which surrounded their village. 

Brenda stood at the door of her dwelling 
to receive the party. Stately, but no longer 
stem, she welcomed Kathleen as the daughter 
of a noble house, as one worthy to be the 
wife of her son. Never by word or sign did 
Brenda allude to the years which the bride 
had passed in slavery, but she lent her aid 
that the marriage might be celebrated in 
right royal fashion. 

King Theodemir honoured the wedding 
by his presence, and for ten days the sounds 
of mimic warfare, of music, and of dancing 
might be heard. The guests feasted and 
made merry ; the bards sang of the ancient 
deeds of the Amali and the recent achieve- 
ments of the young chief, while Kathleen's 
heart beat high at each new tribute to 
Amulph's worth and valour. 



( 2" ) 



CHAPTEK XXIL 

FIFTY YEARS LATER. 

Well nigh fifty years have passed away. 
A Gothic King, the great Theodoric, reigns 
in Italy, and he holds high court at Verona. 
It is the eve of his marriage with a Frankish 
princess, and his mother, surrounded by 
many noble ladies, awaits the arrival of the 
bride. At the right hand of the Queen- 
mother stands a stately matron. Her hair 
is gray, and her figure slightly stooped ; but 
in her dark eyes and gentle features we may 
recognise the Kathleen whom we left long 
ago on the shores of Lake Pelsod. Yes 1 — 
her face is still bright, although some of the 
lines on it have been traced by care and 
sorrow ; for does not her Arnulph sleep far 
away in an Alpine valley ? Her three sons 
remain to her, — Selvach, Totilas, Arnulph, — 
and she is very proud of these brave war- 
riors, while their children are the delight of 
her heart. How she loves to tell them the 
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old stories which amused Frida during the 
long journeys in Sarolt's waggon. 

At this moment Kathleen's thoughts have 
flown back to those early days. She is scan- 
ning eagerly the faces of the maidens who 
are now entering the room with the bride. 
Suddenly she crosses over to where a young 
girl is standing near the door, and touchini 
her on the shoulder, says, " Frida 1 " 

The girl looked up puzzled, half fright- 
ened, but the old lady continued, "Perhaps 
it is not your name, but surely you are near 
akin to a Frida I once knew. Is your grand- 
mother still alive? Did she ever talk to 
you about Kathleen ? " 

" Yes," the other replied, her face bright- 
ening, " my grandmother often talked about 
Kathleen, and said I might perhaps see her 
in Italy. If so, I was to give her an affec- 
tionate greeting from her early friend, and 
to say to her that Frida, in her old age, often 
thought of the kindness she had received in 
youth from Kathleen. My own name is 
also Frida, but I have a sister who is called 
Kathleen, and another named Placidia." 

Her little speech was hardly finished when 
the girl felt a warm kiss imprinted on her 
forehead, and the same gentle voice said, 
"Come with me, my child 1 Y6u will be 
my guest while you remain in Verona." 
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The two soon left the palace together, and 
drove to a stately mansion on the banks of 
the Adige. Here a merry troop of boys and 
girls ran out to meet their grandmother, and 
Kathleen introduced the stranger to them 
as the granddaughter of the Frida whom 
she had taught them to love. At this word 
they sent up a shout of welcome, and crowd- 
ing round the new-comer, vied with one 
another in showing her attention. 

As the girl foUowed them through the 
magnificent apartments, she felt bewildered 
by the splendour and luxury which sur- 
rounded her, and was glad when she heard 
the old lady calling her. Kathleen made the 
youthful Frida recline on the couch by her 
side, and talked to her long and earnestly, 
inquiring about her grandmother and her 
home in Gaul. Frida and Wulfstan, it ap- 
peared, were both alive ; the latter was now 
an old man. Two of their sons had been 
slain long ago, when the Franks conquered 
the Saxons; but now their four daughters 
were married to Frankish chiefs, and their 
three remaining sons served in the armies of 
King Clovis. 

Kathleen put many a question to the girl, 
and when they were all answered she began 
to talk of her own early days, how the elder 
¥ndLB, had been a kind mistress to her, 
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and had often saved her from punishment. 
Then she spoke of the slavery they had both 
endured among the Huns, their wander- 
ings in Sarolt's waggon, and their life at 
Sicambria; but in all Kathleen said she 
dwelt ever on Frida's cheerfulness, which 
had brightened their dreary life, never on 
the protecting care she herself had shown 
to her younger companion. 

Now Kathleen heaped every kindness 
upon the granddaughter of her friend. With 
her the girl witnessed the ceremonies of the 
royal marriage, and a few days later they 
drove together to visit a convent at a short 
distance from the city. 

On their arrival they were received by 
the Abbess Placidia. She was of middle 
stature, with the sallow complexion and 
high cheek-bones of the Huns ; somewhat 
stem in her demeanour. In truth, Attila's 
granddaughter was rigid in enforcing the 
laws of the community, yet she was both 
respected and beloved by those under her 
sway, and no one had ever accused her 
of partiality or injustice. To-day the hard 
lines on her face have relaxed ; there is an 
unusual softness in her voice. She has led 
the little party round the convent and the 
hospital, and is talking to Kathleen about 
her predecessor, the elder Placidia. This 
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was a subject upon whicli the Abbess waxed 
eloquent. 

" Yes," she said, ^' I sometimes wish that 
my godmother had lived to come with us 
to this fair land; but surely it was well 
she was taken away before the sad break- 
ing up of our old home, the desolation of 
Favianes. How her gentle spirit would 
have grieved to behold the sufferings of 
the miserable inhabitants 1 I saw them 
crowding around her grave, calling aloud 
upon her to protect them; nor was their 
cry in vain. I have heard that the savage 
victors respected the sanctuary where the 
blessed Placidia was buried, and spared the 
lives of those who sought refuge within its 
walls. It was no wonder the poor adored 
her; she was gentle and kind to' all, and 
as for myself, what affection she lavished 
upon me from my earliest childhood 1 How 
lovingly she talked to me of my mother 1 
Yet on some points my godmother was 
strangely silent. She never referred to her 
own early life, nor could I learn from her 
my father's name, although I am sure she 
must have known it. Once I asked her 
about him, but she appeared troubled and 
perplexed, so that I did not dare again to 
question her on the subject. I shall not 
easily forget how pleased she was when I 
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asked to be admitted into the holy sister- 
hood ; and I have ever regarded it as the 
highest privilege of my life that I was 
allowed to wait upon her during her last 
illness. It was then that she bade me send 
you her gold cross, and how often she talked 
to me of you, and of this girl's grandmother, 
Frida/; 

During the drive home young Frida asked 
many questions about the Abbess and the 
elder Placidia. Kathleen answered them 
all, and showed her the gold cross, teUing 
her how generously it had been given for 
Mikolt's ransom. She related how the little 
Placidia had been brought to the convent, 
adding, " Your grandmother was very fond 
of the child ; many a merry game they had 
together, making the old walls echo with 
the sound of their laughter." 

Frida enjoyed so much listening to these 
old stories that she was almost sorry when 
the carriage stopped and her young com- 
panions claimed her. Yet she prized their 
affection also, and was glad when she found 
that Kathleen's house was to be her home 
while she remained in Verona. Here Frida 
spent a happy year, and when the day of 
parting came her Italian friends loaded her 
with rich gifts. She wept bitterly when 
she bade them farewell, and tears fell from 
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Kathleen's eyes as she blessed Frida fer- 
vently, repeating to her many a fond mes- 
sage for the friend of her youth. 

That friend lived to welcome her grand- 
daughter home, and to rejoice in the care 
and affection she had met with in that far- 
off southern land, in the home of her own 
beloved Kathleen. 



THE END. 
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cloth boards, is. (>d, 

*' The two Kasays have won so much celebrity that there vdll be a general desire to posses 
handsome reprint to library Iwcdu"— Liverpool Daily Post. 

FEBGUSSON'S BBOCHS. A Short Essay on the Age and Uses 
the BROCHS and the Rude Stone Monuments of the Orkney Isles and 
North of Scotland. By James Fergusson, D.CX., F.R.S. Royal 8 
cloth, bevelled boards, price y. 6d, 

"The testimony of the relics is distinct and tmequivocal both as to the absence of Scandinav 
and the presence <^ Cielltic characteristics. They form a very important and remarkable grouj 
antiquities entirely unknown out of So(A}Mad,*'—ScoisMaft. 

CHANGES in the Inoidence of IMFEBIAL TAXATIO 

and in thej[ircq>ortions borne by the Richer and Poorer Classes. By Willi 
Holms, MJ*. Paper cover, crown i6mo, price 6d, 
'* It forms a neat voltnnSp whicbwill be read with interest"— iVc^r^A Briiish Daily Mail. 

THE HUMAN MIND : A System of Mental Philosophy, for the Gem 
Reader. By James G. Murphy, LL.D., Belfast. Crown 8vo, 346 p 
cloth, 5^. 

" He is always clear and interesting, and can teach admitublv."— ^^farnx»v| Pf^^-^^ 
" His hterary style is neat, and, indeed. vrVu^t TOa.>f \» cafttt^ A««»x. — i^cotwnatn.. 
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Authoi of "Giant Cities of Bashan," etc. Cloth, with Sted Plate and 
a large eortloii at ihe rdigioiu md public 



Cook* ■■ I 



history i^ Inland fat the ii 



s. Lord Caib 



K iui Lir-o 

JVfw Work by William Gilbert. 
HOTHIHa BUT THE TRUTH. An Unvatnisbed Picture of the 

Effects of Intemperance. By William Gilbert, Aiithoror"DeProfiiiidts," 
etc., etc Small post 8vo, price y., doth eWW. 

■'"" - - -'' -1----^ -^vcled Ihe ioteRft of Ac reader, and made him mteHKrv 

G-udTtmflmi'iK'iitdkmrd. ' 




JVem Work by Miss Seguin. 

Z^lTTI^NJ2rETEENTK-CE.S.T^«^CmLD,^ other Stori« 

for the Vouhe. By LiSBETH G. Seouin. SmaSl v*>- *""». ^«* S*-*'- 

I^asli^led. 
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George Macdonald. 

EXOTICS : A Translation of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, the Hymn-Boo 

of Luther, and other Poems from the German and Italian. By Georg 

Macdonald. Small 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

** To all cultured lovers of spiritual song^s and meditations, this little volume «dll prove 
treasure."— ^<//«^«;3f/* Dculy Review. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION : A Series of Lectures in Replj 1 
the Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin,* Spencer, etc. Demy 8y< 
cloth, 5i. 

" A series of tractates excellently printed^ and produced in a style that would do credit to ar 

house Very clearly and cleverly, as well as honestly, does each author proceed in h 

review." — PublWiers Circular. 

THE DOCTRINE OP ETERNAL PUNISHMENT VIN 

DICATED AGAINST RECENT ATTACKS. By the Rev. Profess< 
Watts, D.D., Belfast. Demy 8vo, sewed, \s, 

" I cannot help saying how much I am impressed with the great ability, the candour, the sour 
philology, and the logical acumen that Dr. Watts lias brought to bear on the discussion of th 
profoundly difficult, and, after all, mysterious subject." — Dr. H. A. Boardman. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE AND TIMES : An Autc 

biography. By the Rev. James Morgan, D.D., Belfast. With Sclectior 

from ms Journal, and a fine Steel Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7^. dd, 

" Eminently calculated to perpetuate the work of usefulness with which the name of Dr. Morga 
was identified during his lifetime, and serves greatly to enhance the dignity of a career for whic 
there has been no exact parallel since the foundation of Presbyterianism in Ireland." — Norther 
Whig, 

LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN EDGAR, D.D., Professor of Theolog 
in the Assembly's College, Belfast. By W. D. Killen, D.D. Crown 8vc 
cloth, 3^, td, 

'^ It is a delightful record of benevolent enterprise, by an ennobling Christianity, sustained b 
the richest and most «xalted eloquence, and carried on with the most unconquerable energy 
This choice volume ought to be in every household library throughout the United Kingdom. - 
Londonderry Standard. 

THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE : A Catechism of Church Goverr 
ment and Worship ; intended for the use of Sabbath Schools, etc. By th 
Rev. J. E. Heni^y, M.A. Cloth, Ii8 pp., 8rf. 

" Gives in small space a large amount of valuable information on subjects of great importaQce. 
— Christian Banner. 

A SACRAMENTAL CATECHISM. For the Instruction of Person 
seeking admission to the Sealing Ordinances of the Church. By the Re^ 
T. Y. Killen, Belfast. Fourth Edition, id, 
" We could not imagine a better penny's-worth put into the hands of persons desirous of realbin 

their duties as Christians." — Buteumn. 

THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. With th 

Proofs arranged in Sections for Weekly Instruction, and having Hints for th 
Teacher on the opposite page. By Jas. G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D. Pric 
2^., or without the ** Hints for Teacher," id, 

POEMS. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Some of these are, to our mind, among the fvnesit «oivnft\& vsi ^^Nasv^j5a.M»tr — S^c\,«Xoy. 
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THE TURKS IN EUROPE. Who are the Turks? What have they 
done? What is to be done with them? By Edward A. Freeman, D.CXm, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 64 pp., price 6d. 

BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL : A.New Poem. By Robert Buchanan. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, *js, 6cf. 

** No tenns of eulogy can well be too strong to employ in describing it. It is unquestionably 
the poet's masterpiece." * 

Fifteenth TJwttsand. 

THE SHADOW ON THE CROSS: The Present Crisis- of the 
Turkish Question. By Edward Jenkins^ M.P. Price 6</. 

GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Tenth Thousand, 

JANUS ; or the Double-faced Ministry. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Price td. 

*' An eloquent arraignment of the Cabinet in regard to the management c^ the Russo-Turkiiih 
difficulty." — Northampton Mercury. 
" Written with passages of a powerful and stirring nature." — Salisbury youmai. 
" A clear, well- written pamphlet, and worth TesAmg."— Cambridge Express, 

THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, and THE CHRISTIAN 

ANP THE WORK OF LIFE. Two Addresses to Young Men and others. 
By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Cloth elegant, u. 6d, 

" The lectures are forcibly written, and cannot be too widely read by the young men of the 
present day." — Literray World. 

"We heartily commend these thoughtful addresses to the attention of all Chrbtian men."— 77/^ 
Primitive Methodist. ^ . 

*'Mr. Jenkins is brief, genial, direct, comprehensive. His book has a pmfonnd practical 
purpose, which is to show how Christianity should influence a political Xd^^'— Nonconformist. 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OP JOHN KNOX. Containing lUustrations of 
the History of the Rcfonnation in Scotland, with Biographical Notices of the 
Reformers. By Thomas M'Crie, D.D. New Edition, with a Memoir of 
Dr. M'Crie, by Andrew Criciiton, LL.D. 500 pp., cloth, bevelled 
boards, 3^. dd. 
"A classic of English literature, needing commendation to XLoaz** —Literary World. 

Second Edition, 

THE LORD'S PRAYER: A Course of Sermons preached in the Temple 
Church. By C. J. Yaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 8vo, 
cloth, 3J. 6d, 

Ne7v Edition, Henry Kingsle^^s Last Siovy, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE ISLAND: A Stirring Tale of Adven- 
tures among the Horse Indians of Patagonia. By the late Henry Kingsley. 
Crown 8vo, p. 6d, 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND 

HISTORY. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. Large post 8vo, 9^. 

" Written with a firm grasp of the subject, in a clear, vigorous style, often rising into eloquence, 
these catholic papers deserve a hearty welcome, as a valuable contribution to the science of 
re//grion."—J'a//J/a//Gasette,'Dec.t,\%n(>, 

'*£very portion of the book bears traces of vigorous on^tvaX^vx^jNxi^^isA^^tawoijtindttvidtialitjr, 
ad shows rare power of felicitous exposition."— Scofsinan. ^ 
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PUBLISHED BT-W. MUIXAN A i 



THB WtJ-y-y ATtyi MAW : An Atitohwyraphy. By K. F. VON KlADEN 
EdiKd, with a Sketch of bis After Life, By Max Jahn. Translated b; 

A. M. Christie. Two vol!., demy 8vo, with portmii, 281. 
'■ A most fasciiuting boolc."-SAwiEi. Shilhs, Aulhor of " Self-Help." 
" Wc mn much miaaken If tliH luiDbh^nichy dm nci nks lank as a cinac. Il i> 
maMcnnccc CFfin^enious sclf-portniture and grapKic natrative. tn i1b wannlh and sSomlidtir] 
Tcminas us of Mr. SinQes' ' LiU of Stephcnwn/ with the 2GL of autobiography supcraddod. - 

BELL'S 'standard KLOCimONIST. New and greatly En 

larged Edition. 1878. Seventy-second Thousand. Strongly half-boond il 
red roan, cloth sides, 31. &/■ 
PATTERSON'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOOY. Will 
Upwanls of 350 Illustrations, and a Glossary ot Scientific Terms. B; 
ROBEST Patterson, F.R.S. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 488 pp., half-bonni 
in roan, 41. 6d. 

T Stock ot tc 




S;#J 



HELEN'S BABIES. With some Account of their Ways : Immab 

Crafty, Innocent, AngelJc, Witching, Repalsive. Also a Partial Recon 

of their Actions during ten days of their Exiitence. By their Latest Victim 

Presentation Edition, Cloth elegant, si, 6</- 

_ ll^ntioit. 

■" Evert one knows thai there are huiidreds of llioUsaods of fathers and mothers 
each of wliom possesses the best children that ever lived. I am, therefore, tDOve 
bya sense of the eternal fitness of things to Dedicate this little volume to 
THE PARENTS OF THE BEST CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 
with a reminder that it is conddered llie -jini^w liim^^oi sa-So. ^khhu'miVm 
.1 book is dedicated (o purchase an4 tcoA a co^-j ." ^^^^ 

■*, Paternoster Square, l-OTidrm\ 4, Tioti'i%a\^"V&^,'«*^'^' 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

New Edition, Eighty^Third Thousand, 

BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. New and Enlarged 

Edition* Containing over 500 of the choicest extracts in the English 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution folly stated. Strongly half-bound 
in roan, crown ^vo, 510 pp., y, 6d, 

" Has long been accepted and held as one oi the best books on the subject."— A^. B. Daily 
News. 

** Is strongly bound, and in every way fitted for the use of schools. "-~/>«^//k Express, 

** This is the best book of the ^dnd."—Bo0Jifse/lcK 

*' Has richly deserved its wide popularity." — Standard, 

" Is a book so well known and so favourably spoken of that it would be almost a work of 
supererogation for us to enlarge upon its merits." — Civil Service Gazette. 

BELL'S JUNIOR ELOCUTIONIST. Selections in Prose and Verse, 
suitable for Junior Classes. Sixth Thousand. 208 pp., cloth, 2s. 

"The selections are so good, they will attract the tyro tired of feilure." — FreetttatCs Journal. 
** We admire the selections made and the instructions given." — Schoolmasier. 

BELL'S LADIES' ELOCUTIONIST. A Class Book of Poetry, 
suitable for Young Ladies. With an introduction <m the Principles, of 
Reading. 300 pp., cloth, zs. 6</. 

"Admirably adapted for ladies' schools." — PublisJurs' Circular. 

*' Well worth the attention of those having charge of the education of girls." — Daily Review. 

" It is certainly the very best work of its kind that we have yet met with." — Irish Teachers' 
youmal. 

**■ The pieces chosen are from poets and thinkers, whose triumphs we all acknowledge, but 
who are especially desu-.to the female mind." — Freeman*s yournal. 

KNOWLES' ELOCUTIONIST. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, with an Essay on **The Principles of Elocution," by Tames 
Sheridan Knowles. New Edition, with considerable additions. Edited 
by Robert Mullan. 418 pp., strongly half-bound in roan, y, 6d. 

" Has long earned for itself a well-merited popularity." — Literary World. 

*" lliis edition of a well-J<nown Ayork has been greatly enlargecf, and appears to have under- 
gone a thorough revision. The selections are unusually copious, and have been made with rare 
judgment, and a taste educated and refined." — Irish Teacher^ youmal. 

*' Thoroughly suited to school purposes." — Scotsman. * 

MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. . Abridged and Improved, by 
the Rev. John Davis. Eighty-third Thousand. Cloth, 9df. 

'* Having reached its eighty-third thousand, we may fairly presume that this edition of 
Murray has answered and is still answering its purpose as an accepted school book." — Bookseller. 

MURRAY'S JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Edition 

Ninety-seventh Thousand. Cloth, 6d. 






It is admirably adapted for school purposes." — Irish Teachers' yojtrnaL 
This is a very useful little handbook." — Publisfurs^ Circular. 



MANSON'S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

With a Key to the Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names. Revis^ by 
Rey. John Davis, A.M. 248 pp., cloth, is, 

MANSON'S SPELLING BOOK. ^«N*v&ed w^l Corrected, with an 
Improved Selection of Reading Lessons. \to V^.^ do^ %d, 

^^ternoster Square, I-ondon ; 4, X^oxv^fta^ ^^aiw^ ^asS^*^- 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS-cmtinit^d. 

PATTERSON'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. Wi 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Ne 

Edition. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 488 pp., 4^. dflT. 

" Mr. Patterson has added to our stock of scientific literature a book in which are comlnned 
the essentials of elementary^ instruction, with the ease of a finished writer, and even the 'elegar 
of an imaginative and poetic style.'* —Belfeul Ne^vs-Letter. 

PATTERSON'S FIRST STEPS TO Z00L007. Fifth Editio 

With upwards of 230 Illustrations. 244 pp., 2j. 6d, 

" I& remarkable for the clearness of its style and simplicity of its language. "-'T'rw and Can. 
** Carefully^ and clearly written, and quite in accordance with the latest discoveries in t' 
interesting science." — Nattott, 

PATTERSON'S ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 29 by 24 inch< 

Sheet I — Invertebrate Animals, 56 Illustrations, \5. Sheet 2 — ^Vertebn 
Animals, 31 Illustrations, \s, 

RUDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS OF T&E LATIN TONGUl 

or, a Plain and Easy Introduction to Latin Grammar. Revised and Correctc 
132 pp., cloth, \s. 

HODGES' CHEMISTRY : The First Book of Chemistry in i.ts appli( 
tion to Agriculture. By J. F. Hodges, M.D., Public Analyst for Belfa 
Fourteenth Thousand. 206 pp., 2,5, 



SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Intended to serve as Elementary Text-Books of Science, which shall be at 'or 
popular and accurate. The Authors have throughout aimed at combining si 
plicity with fulness, and at placing before the student a complete outline of ea 
subject, giving due prominence to the most important portions. While the ser 
is cheaper than any other of a similar character, no expense has been spared 
binding, illustrations, etc., to make it one of the best and most complete. 

The Following are Ready : — 

1. GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part I.-First Book 

Euclid and Mensuration of Rectilineal Figures. By W. J. Browne, M.i 
Inspector of National Schools, 72 pp., strongly bound in cloth, price 6^. 

" At once simple and philosophical, we can heartily commend it for beginners." — Standard, 

" Few, if any, really important points have been left untouched, and the great yariet> 
Kxercises will supply a want hitherto much felt " — Derby Mercury. 

" Very creditably got up, and thoroughly suited to its purpose "^CamM^ 

Chronicle. 

"This little work is carefully arranged, anc^ will supply a very handy book for element 
teaching. . . '. .'*^Glasg<nu News. 

2. ALGEBRA FO^ SCHOOLS. Part I.— Definitions, Simple Rul 

Elementaiy Formulse, and easy Simple Equations. By George Porti 
M.A., ilead Master, Coleraine Model School. 68 pp., cloth, price 6d, 

"An excellent little book We heartily commend it as one of the very best of 

kind." — Edtfcationnl Reporter. 

"Takes great pains to make the symbols clearly wtvdeTsXocA. "Y^cvr. ti.TRS.TOs«s. lax'^.^^ei 
throughout^ and special provision is made for home yrotV."- Schoolmcwtcr. 

4, Paternoster Square, London \ 4, X>OTie^^ ^\^c.*fc^ ^^ 
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SCIENCE MANUALS— catUtHued. 

3. GEOMETRY AND MENSITRATION. Part XL-Second 
Book of Euclid tod Mensuration of Circle, Zone, Ellipse, and Sui&ce of 
Solids. By W. J. Browne, MA. 60 pp^ cloth, price &/. 

"This IS one of the best books oi the kind we have ever seen .... amfdy acoonqplishes its 
purpose." — Educational Register. 

**The elements of Geometry and Mensuration, in a convenient form, f(Mr schools^ and in ports 
graduated to suit the different stages of instnicdon."— J^Y^m^y World. 

**A welcome addition to a subject which for niathemad<sd tyros presents many obatades in 
its study. Will supply a want hitherto much felt" — Birmingham Morning News. 

4. BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS. Embracing the Structure, Classifi- 

cation, and Description of Plants, By W. J. Browne, M, A. 80 pp., cloth, 
\\'ith numerous Illustrations, price %d, 

"The morphological and structural portion is so well done as to render the book of ^eat use 
to the beginner. Indeed, we do not know of any purely elementary work in which this part !«; 
more satisfactory. The illustrations are very good and serviceable." — Nature. 

" A nicely got up little volume. It deals principally with structural Botany, but gives an 
outline with useful brief descriptions of classificatory Botany as well." — Science Gossip, 

" Clearly wriuen and full of information. Tlie illustrations are very good. Altogether a 
well-written and cheap little hooV.."—ScIu>oltnaster. 



This volume has been sanciiofied by ike Commissioturs of Natiowd Educatfon, 

5. ALGEBRA FOR SCHO.OLS. Part II.— Greatest Common Measure, 

Least Common Multiple, Formulae, Fractions, Involution, Evolution, etc. 
80 pp., cloth, price 8rtf. 

6. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. For Schools and 

Science Classes. By George Porter, M.A. 56 pp., cloth, price 8^^. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 



RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

The following series of admirable Lectures have recently bebn issued. 

Deiny Zvo, Price 4^. eacJu 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION : Their DisHnctive Provinces.. With 
a Review of tlie Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and Herbert 
Spencer. By Rev. Professor Porter, Author of ** Giant Cities of Bashan," 
** Murray's Handbooks to Syria," etc. 4//. 

''Written with trenchant power and ability, and affords convindng proof that he is master of 

the subject." — Down Recorder. 

DESIGN IN THE STRUCTURE AND FERTILIZATION 

OF PLANTS A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. With 13 

Illustrations. By Dr. MooRE, Glasnevin, Dublin. Price 4//. 
** May be recommended for the information it oarxve^^ —Gardener^ Ckromele, 

AN EXAMINATION OF HERBERT SFBNCEB'8 BIO- 
LOGICAL HYPOTHESIS. By Rev. Professor Watts, Autiior of 
''Atomism," etc. Price 4^. 

"In the work before us the learned ProCe&soT catxelv3\^ «3(aaE&EA& the oondnnrnw of Mr. 
P^ncer, shows how unhappy are many of his argamcxi!&, wA cacQaift&\&& 'va^Bbasaar^Usmry 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE— cotUinued, 

THE DOCTRINE OF AN IMPERSONAL GOD IN IT{ 

EFFECTS ON MORALITY AND RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Tod: 

Martin, M.A., Newtownards. 4//. 

"Here we have thirty-two pages of close reasoning, carrying on the war to the enemy's gate: 
::ind convincing the unprejudiced of the futility, as well as the wickedness and misery, of sue 
h€C\^." —Publishers' Circular, 

MIRACLES AND PROPHECY : Direct Proofs that the Bible is 

Revelation from God. By Rev. A. C. Murphy, M.A., Londonderry 

Price 4//. 

" Has ably treated the question, and given a treatise which, in a small compass, embraces t} 
■chief points requisite to sustain Biblical truth and refute materialistic philosophy." — Den 
Standard. 

PRAYER IN RELATION TO NATURAL LAW, By Re. 

Professor Wallace, Author of • ** Representative Responsibility," eti 

Price 4//. 

** One of the most thoughtfvd and scholarly discourses we have read for some time," — TV 
Witness, ' 

MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY !F0R HIS BELIEF. By Re^ 

John. Macnaughtan, Belfast. Price 4//. 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTEtl OF CHRIST AN EV] 

DENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. JOH 
Moran, Belmont. Price 4^. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE A PROOF Ol 

ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. By Rev. Williaai Magill, Cork, Moderate 

of Geq^eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Price 4//. 

" A verv valuable^ series of argumentative tracts . . .^ which we commend most cordial 
to the calm and dispassionate perusal of all honest inquirers after truth ... as soun< 
logical, and, to our minds, unanswerable appeals to our reasoning faculties." — The Standard, 

ATOMIjBM: Dr. Tyndall*s Atomic Theory of the Universe Examined an 
Refuted. By the Rev. Professor Watts, D.D, New Edition. T^t 
Thousand. Price 4^. 
"An admirable and Well-reasoned disoonrse.*'— /'r<f«ur/^rr* Lantern. 

YAYIN ; or, The Bible Wine Question. Testimony-of Scripture, of the Rabbi 

and of Bible Lands against recent Sacramentarian Innovations. By Piofess< 
Watts. Price 6d. 

THEOLOGICAL COLLSOES: Their Place and Inflttence in tli 
Church and in the World. Being the Opening Lecture of fhe Assembly 
College, Belfast, Session 1S74-5. By J. L Po&TSBk D.D., LL.D., Pn 
fessor of Biblical Criticism. • Price 4^/. 

ULSTBR TENANT-RIGHT : An Historic and Economic Sketch. £ 
W. D. Henderson, Belfast. To wliidi is add^ ft fiCtter to The Time 
by the Right Hon. Loid WAtnnnr. - Frioa 4^ 
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A NOVEL TEMPERANCE TALE, 
B7 tlM Aotbor (tf "Haiaiil BkUm." 

THE BARTON EXPERIMENT 
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